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Victor Double-faced Records | give you 
more music, better music and cheaper music 
than you ever had before. p : | 











More music. Music on both in a new tone- guality—sweeter and 
sides of the same record. Double. élearer than eyer before. 
enjoyment from every record. \ | Cheaper music, Putting two 
Better music. Every record | ‘selections on! opposite sides ‘of the 
made by the new Victor process— \ / same record/means a saving in ma- 
lone of the most important discover- / terials and workmanship, and gives 


lies ever made in the art of record- you two records in one almost at’ 
ling. An improvement that results J the price of one. | 


| There’s no two sides to this fact: ‘that every Victor 
Record, double-faced as well as single-faced, is a record 
lof quality—a musical masterpiece. [= - 


Victor Double-faced Records ‘There’s a Victor for you at whatever | 
10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25 price you want to pay—$10, $17.50, 


Victor Single-faced Records $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. 
10-inch 60 cents; 12-inch $1 Victor-Victrola, $125, $200, $250. 


Victor Purple Label Records Easy terms can be arranged with | 
10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25 your LVicher if eae i i 

Victor Red Seal Records ictor Talking Machine Co. 
10- and 12-inch, $1 to $7 ‘Camden, N. J., U.S. A. th 


Berliner Gri ph Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors | 
+ ~ New Victor Records are on sale 


To get best results, use only 
iat all dealers on the 28th of each month Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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The March of Events 


' N 7 E TAKE our politics sometimes 
too solemnly and sometimes too 
lightly. We become excited 
about personal contests, for all the world 
enjoys a fight whether there be any reason 
for it or not. But, as a rule, we move 
more slowly about principles. Yet we do 
move. We hear political orators demon- 
strate the early downfall of the Republic 
unless we adopt this principle or abandon 
that; for the moment we cheer them; 
for another moment we feel a little alarm 
and resolve to set the matter right; but, 
before bedtime, we are running in our 
accustomed grooves of thought, and we 
don’t really believe that the day of doom 
is near. We are a happy, perhaps a 
happy-go-lucky, people. Still we have 
an underlying seriousness. 
Characteristically one of the most im- 
portant political events of the late summer 
we hardly noticed —- the definite declara- 
tion by Mr. Bryan that he will not be a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1912. 
This, if he and his friends live up to it, 
gives more hope for the Democrats than 
the blunders and the crimes of their 
enemies have given. It will even greatly 
help the party at next month’s election. 
And political changes — or promises 
and threats of changes—- are coming 
fast. it will be a new political world 
with Mr. Cannon shorn of power; with 
Mr. Aldrich in retirement; with Presi- 
dent Taft gaining steadily in public esteem; 
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with Mr. Roosevelt again active; with 
Governor Harmon likely to be reélected 
in Ohio; with Mayor Gaynor now become 
a national figure: and a commanding one; 
probably with a Democratic House in the 
next Congress, and surely a House with 
a majority opposed to the ‘Standpat”’ 
Republicans; with the tariff become a 
moral issue alike in Mr. Taft’s, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, and the Insurgents’ and 
the Democrats’ vocabulary — these are 
changes, come and coming, that make 
the game much more interesting than it 
has been for a long time. 

Behind all these changes is the one 
force, the one resolve, the one set purpose 
of the people, which they will slowly 
work out through one party or the other, 
through one set of public servants or 
another — the resolve to make the great 
corporations recognize the rights of the 
public and to have only their proper 
share in political and legislative activity. 

There is a moral gain in this direction 
at every turn of public opinion, and such 
progress has already been made as to 
bring the public mind into a mood to look 
long-neglected facts in the face—-such facts 
as these: the ever-mounting cost of govern- 
ment; the long-standing corporation-inter- 
ference with legislation; the pension-roll 
that grows faster the farther we get away 
from the Civil War. These things the peo- 
ple are becoming earnest about, and more 
earnest with every political campaign. 




















HONORABLE HIRAM JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 
WH OSE NOMINATION AS THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR WAS A NOTABLE “INSURGENT”’ VICTORY 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, OF HARVARD 
WHOSE DEATH REMOVED ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST PHILOSOPHERS 


























COLONEL HUGH LENOX SCOTT (with Lord Kitchener) 


WHO, AFTER FOUR YEARS OF EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION AS THE SUPERINTENDENT OF WEST POINT MILITARY 
ACADEMY, RETURNS TO THE REGULAR ARMY SERVICE IN WHICH HE HAS MANY TIMES WON DISTINCTION 























MR. W. A. LARNED 


WHO HAS, FOR THE FIFTH TIME, WON THE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA 
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MR. BERNARD N. BAKER, OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHO WAS PRESIDENT OF THE SECOND NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS AT ST. PAUL, MI 




















MR. JOSEPH A. HOLMES 


WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED CHIEF OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED BUREAU OF MINES, IN 
RECOGNITION OF HIS EMINENT PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FITNESS FOR THE PLACE 








NICHOLAS I, KING OF MONTENEGRO 
THE PRINCE WHO MADE HIMSELF KING OF A BALKAN LAND OF 230,000 INHABITANTS 












































ARINA AND PREMIER CANALEJAS, OF SPAIN 
E THE STORM-CENTRES, RESPECTIVELY, OF A FANATICAL UPRISING AGAINST A WAR 
OVER MOROCCAN MINES, AND AGAINST THE CURBING OF THE CHURCH’S TEMPORAL POWER 
(See ‘The Spanish Crisis,’ page 13477) 











LORD HERBERT GLADSTONE 
WHO IS THE YOUNGEST SON OF ENGLAND’S FORMER PREMIER, AND 


IS THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 











THE RIGHT HONORABLE LOUIS BOTHA 


WHO WAS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BOER FORCES, AND WHO 
IS NOW THE FIRST PREMIER OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 



































“GROOTE SCHUUR.” THE FORMER HOME OF CECIL RHODES 
WHICH HAS BEEN BEQUEATHED TO THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AS THE RESIDENCE OF ITS PREMIER 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, CAPETOWN 
WHERE THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA WILL PRESENTLY ASSEMBLE 



































Courtesy ofthe Forest Service 


THE KIND OF FIRE THAT THIS YEAR SWEPT AWAY $25,000,000 IN THE NORTHWEST 


[See **4 $25,000,000 Loss Without Insurance,” page 13473) 
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A RANGER AND A TRAIL THAT HAS BEEN CONVERTED INTO A BARRIER 
WHICH AN ORDINARY FIRE CANNOT LEAP 
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UNDERBRUSH PILED FOR BURNING 
THE KIND OF FIRE-PREVENTION WHICH THE FOREST SERVICE BELIEVES IN 


[See “sd $25,000,000 Loss Without Insurance,” page 13473 
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THE OPERATOR AND THE INSTRUMENT 
FROM WHICH WAS SENT THE FIRST “ WIRELESS” FLASHED FROM AN AEROPLANE 
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MR. GLENN CURTISS AND A MARKSMAN 
r WHO HAVE PROVED BY PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION THAT A RIFLE MAY 
BE USED WITH PRECISION FROM AN AEROPLANE AT FULL SPEED 
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PROGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


HE impatience at the Supreme 
Court displayed by Mr. Roosevelt 
is partly temperamental. It is irksome 
to him to contemplate an institution em- 
powered to interpose the authority of 
a restraining Constitution between a 
reformer’s swift resolve and its instant 
realization. A Supreme Court Justice 
whose opinions are not agreeable to Mr. 
Roosevelt appears to him as a “fossilized 
mind”’’; his logical conclusions naturally 
appear ‘“‘technical legal subtilities” in 
“flagrant and direct contradiction to 
the spirit and needs of the times.”’ 

The business of the Supreme Court 
is to determine whether new legislation 
is in accord with the Federal Constitution. 
That document is the product of a time 
that industrially and economically is in- 
definitely removed from us. The men 
who wrote it knew nothing of rail- 
roads, corporations, trusts, modern 
methods, modern science, modern eco- 
nomic, social, hygienic commonplaces, and 
great ingenuity has to be exercised to 
ascertain what the Constitution has to 
say on some of these subjects. The Su- 
preme Court Justices often disagree widely 
among themselves, but they must, by vote, 
determine what the fundamental law is. 

That is what they did in the cases to 
which Mr. Roosevelt excepted; that is 
what they had to do. The results in 
both these cases were, let us say, against 
progress and against popular rights; they 
wrought immediate and particular in- 
justices, and they barred the way along 
which advancing popular sentiment might 
legislate for greater human good. But 
the fault was not the ‘‘fossilized” minds 
of Mr. Fuller, Mr. Harlan, Mr. Peckham, 
and their associates. The fault was in- 
nate in the situation — the necessity of 
asserting the authority of an ancient 
document over conditions for which it was 
not composed. 


II 


We hold it well said that entrenched 
privilege would have us ‘‘treat the Con- 
stitution, not as a healthy aid to growth, 
but as a fetish to prevent growth.” 

It is easy to see how the Constitution 


has developed into a fetish, to some minds. 
Mankind always yearns for something im- 
mutable, infallible, to look to and to lean 
upon. When the Protestant Reformers re- 
belled against the dogma of an infallible 
pope, they had to invent the idea of an in- 
fallible Bible. When our fathers put away 
the idea of a king, their sons took refuge in 
the notion of animmutable charter. This 
political Scripture they formulated with as- 
tonishing wisdom; a succession of great 
judges from the beginning interpreted it 
with extraordinary sapience and skill, and 
the legend of its sanctity grew. “‘ The great- 
est work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man” sur- 
vived the War of the States and the more 
critical period of Reconstruction. Yor 
a hundred years its authority went: vir- 
tually unchallenged. . 

It is only now, when industrial and 
commercial methods, swiftly revolution- 
izing themselves, have ushered in what 
can be described only as a new civilization, 
that doubts are beginning to be widely 
entertained and expressed. When Mr. 
Roosevelt joins Mr. Bryan in what the 
ultra-conservative press, aghast, describes 
as an “attack on the Supreme Court,” 
it becomes pretty clear that there is a clash 
between legislative progress and Constitu- 
tion worship, such as many legal minds 
display. 


CONSERVATIVE AMERICA 


HE United States is probably the 
most conservative nation in the 
world —as it is the most sentimental. 
In our addiction to party, we arouse 
the wonder of every other democracy. 
For fifty years our people left the 
Government in the hands of an organ- 
ization of inconsistent and disagreeing 
men who called themselves Democrats, 
till their incapacity brought the country 
to Civil War; then for another fifty 
years we have left it committed to 
the mercies of another organization, called 
Republican, which has steadily departed 
farther and farther from the execution of 
the people’s will. Elsewhere a party is a 
nimble public servant, to which the body 
of voters feels little or no sentimental 
attachment. 
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In our methods of suffrage and repre- 
sentation, we remain as primitive as all 
the world was a century ago. We have 
never heard of the principle of multiple 
votes, by which, as in Belgium, the voice 
of a man of education, achievement, 
substance, the head of a family, out- 
weighs the clamor of the pampered idler 
or the tramp. We know nothing of any 
principle of representation except the 
crude one of geographical districts — 
under which we have permitted the 
wealthy interests to crowd Congress with 
their attorneys— while all Europe is 
full of the syndicalisme cry, the demand 
for parliaments based on representation 
of the trades, professions, types of business, 
and other actual interests of citizens. 
We have never troubled ourselves with the 
scientific conception of minority represen- 
tation. We go to the polls (some of us) and 
clumsily vote cumbersome tickets loaded 
with names of people we never heard of, 
all candidates for offices of which we know 
nothing. We choose a President by an awk- 
ward process prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion but long since cheated of the purpose 
for which the Constitution prescribed it. 

We have at last risen to the idea of 
publicity for campaign expenses — in the 
ridiculous form of publication after the 
election. The political forces of the big- 
gest state in the Union are arrayed to-day 
in a desperate battle over the utterly 
primitive proposition of direct primaries 
—and these only outside of the city of 
New York, although corruption is worse 
in the city. In Arizona they want the 
initiative and referendum, the recall, an 
income tax, employers’ liability, and direct 
election of Senators — and they try the im- 
practicable way of putting such things into 
a Constitution, where they do not belong. 

The people of the country have been 
for years in favor of an income tax. When 
Congress enacted it, the Supreme Court 
reversed itself on an important principle 
of law in order to declare the act uncon- 
stitutional. Then an income-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution was submitted 
to the states. But the provisions con- 
cerning amendment are so vague that 
to-day it is impossible for any living man 
to say whether the legislature of New 
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York has or has not ratified the income- 
tax amendment. 

With our political machinery as crude 
as it is, how is it possible to expect social 
progress? 

We expect it, because it is natural for 
Americans to expect. And, in some de- 
gree, we get it, because Americans have 
a way of getting things in spite of all 
manner of handicaps and obstacles. But 
why allow handicaps and obstacles? , 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT 


UDGE HOLT, of the United States 
District Court of New York, lately 
declared that ‘‘there has been no time in 
many years in which crimes of violence 
have been more rife than they have been 
in recent years in the oldest and most 
thickly populated parts of this country.” 
Judge Holt proposes certain remedies: 
He would banish the revolver; repeating 
pistols should be sold only by licensed 
venders, and no one should be permitted 
to purchase them without exhibiting an 
official license to do so. And he has 
certain other practical’ recommendations. 
His chief hope, however, is in the reform 
of the administration of criminal law. 
He holds that the present method of con- 
ducting criminal trials is so unsatisfactory 
that ‘‘under it the punishment of crime 
is a sort of lottery.” He criticizes the 
inexcusable delays in the bringing of 
criminals to trial, and the wide possi- 
bilities of endless appeals in criminal 
cases. He would grant no stays, except 
in capital cases. ‘‘What is needed,” he 
says, “is prompt punishment and cer- 
tain punishment. It need not be severe. 
When criminal punishment is so admin- 
istered by the courts that the community at 
large reaches the conclusion that crime, if 
committed, will probably be promptly 
punished, it will largely cease.” He adds, 
however, significantly: “Severity, as a 
general rule, does more harm than good 
in criminal punishment.” 


II 


There is one point which Judge Holt 
and many others concerned over the in- 
crease of crime neglect to consider — 
namely, that the criminal law is outgrown. 
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CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT 


Take the whole question of punishment. 
What is the theory upon which the mod- 
ern state maintains the right to penalize 
violators of law? All the reasons ever 
advanced in defence of this right may 
be reduced to three classes: 

The first and the oldest is the theory 
of revenge. This is the old doctrine of 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
This is the principle upon which all prim- 
itive societies based their codes of law. 
Reason has entirely outgrown this theory; 
it is abominable in the eye of modern 
moral consciousness. Blood-thirsty re- 
venge restores nothing, rights nothing, 
effects nothing, except further suffering 
and wrong. Yet we often hear to-day, 
after some atrocity, the exclamation, 
“The crime must be avenged!” What is 
a crime that it should be avenged? A 
crime has no existence; it is the criminal 
that must be dealt with. So we come to 
the second theory of punishment -— namely, 
that the signal punishment of one criminal 
deters another. 

Students of criminology are unani- 
mously agreed that punishment is not 
a deterrent. It seems that it ought to 
be so, yet it is not so. It is a fact sus- 
ceptible of very easy proof that in countries 
where and in days when penalties for 
crime are most severe and are most dra- 
matically executed, there and then crimes 
most abound. When England, little more 
than a century ago, punished 125 crimes 
with death, England was a hundred times 
as criminal as it is to-day. Pickpockets 
were nowhere more active than amidst the 
crowds assembled to see one of their own 
number hanged. Dramatic punishment 
seems to glorify a crime and invite to it. 

It is in half-conscious appreciation 
of this fact that public executions for 
murder have been abandoned all over the 
civilized world. And yet what excuse 
remains for capital punishment if it 
be not executed publicly and dramati- 


cally? If it is not to warn and terrify. 


other possible murderers, what justifica- 
tion can be found for it? 

Judge Holt, who speaks not s: .im- 
inologist but as an active judge, wants 
prompt and certain punishment, but he 
does not want it to be severe, because 
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severity does more harm than good. 
Judge Holt, in other words, is in a strait 
betwixt two opinions; he will probably, 
being a progressive man, soon cease to 
talk of punishment as a deterrent. 


III 


The true view of punishment is that 
it is a measure of reformation. The 
criminal is a man who must be educated. 
He needs to be taught what society is, 
how it is held together, and how every 
man can find his best happiness as a law- 
abiding member of it—taught that he 
cannot injure others without hurting 
himself. In a sense, and in the case of the 
habitual law-breaker a very literal sense, 
the criminal is a man who needs to be 
cured. He is an invalid. Prisons should 
exist not to penalize unfortunates who 
have broken the laws, and send them forth 
confirmed in their insane hatred of society, 
but to clear their brains and cure their 
bodies and send them forth for a new, 
healthy, and useful life. A prison is a 
school and a hospital. 

Appreciation of this fact is already 
more general among those who have to 
deal with criminals than the public is 
aware. Fifteen states of the Union al- 
ready allow the indeterminate sentence, 
the theory of which is that a law-breaker 
is committed, not to expiate his offense 
by submission to a stated amount of 
retributive suffering, not to afford a 
horrible and deterring example to other 
possible criminals, but to give him a chance 
to get well, and when he gets well to be 
released to go back into life. The scientific 
view of punishment is expressed in the 
remark of Cleveland’s chief of police. 
Criticizing the old-fashioned exact-time 
sentence, Chief Kohler exclaimed: ‘You 
might as well sentence the lunatic to one 
month in the asylum, or the typhoid 
victim to fifteen days in the hospital.” 

England, the most backward of civil- 
ized nations in its penal ideas, is now, 
under the leadership of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the Home Secretary, preparing 
to enter upon an advanced policy, the key- 
note of which will be the abandonment 
of the idea of the satisfaction of punitive 
justice for the idea of education and cure 
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of the criminal. The International Prison 
Conference, now assembling to hold in 
Washington its eighth annual meeting, 
will be able to note vast changes that 
have come over the whole world’s view 
of crime and the criminal since its last 
meeting five years ago. 
HUSBANDING THE NATION’S MANHOOD 


HE United States has no National 

Board of Health. The Department 

of Agriculture looks after the health of pigs 

and cows; nobody is charged with the care 
of the human species. 

The census figures, while still incom- 
plete, appear to indicate that the old 
north-of-Europe stock is not holding its 
own against the influx of immigration 
from southern Europe. Whereas in former 
decades the average increase of native 
population was 21 per cent., this appears 
now to have fallen to 6 per cent. We 
are not prepared to accord full credit 
to these figures, but the possibility that 
they are true is serious enough to suggest 
reflection. 

If they are true, even approximately, 
we are forced to face the possibility that 
within the century the Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ican may be relatively almost as rare as the 
American Indian is to-day. With a mil- 
lion immigrants a year (70 per cent. of 
them Italians, Slavs, and Jews) with a 
declining native birth-rate and an _ in- 
creasing foreign birth-rate, it is a very 
simple arithmetical problem to figure 
out how long it will be before the Anglo- 
Saxon is submerged, with his social ideals 
and his superior civilization—for no 
one will deny that the descendant of the 
British immigrant of three hundred and 
one hundred years ago, or of the German 
exile of 1848, or of the Scandinavian of 
twenty years ago is the superior of the 
average member of the horde now pas- 
sing through Ellis Island. 

There is in the study of immigration 
and birth statistics a plain lesson for the 
old American stock: It is Extinction or 
Eugenics. 


II 


The argument for the small family 
is: “Quality rather than quantity.” It 
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is a beautiful argument. The trouble 
is that facts throw more than doubt on 
its truth. The fact, for instance, that 
not less than four children can be relied 
on to transmit the family name. The 
fact that the first-born is not so likely 
to be robust as his young brothers and 
sisters. The fact that it is better to 
have a selection of good stock than any 
amount of scientific knowledge for the 
improvement of poor stock. 

There is still time to assure the con- 
tinued Anglo-Saxon ascendency in the 
United States by restricting immigration. 
At least there would be, if the climate 
of the United States were not the ally 
of the Mediterranean man against the 
blond man. But political conditions are 
such among us that there is no likelihood 
of immigration being restricted. 

The worry is not in the fact that the 
original settlers of North America are 
giving way before a darker race, but in 
the fact that, having worked out here a 
higher type of culture and morals, they 
are being supplanted by a breed less 
advanced. This is not the path of prog- 
ress. Civilization prefers that the more 
advanced stock multiply the faster. It 
especially demands that the diseased, the 
inefficient, and the criminal die out. 

Is there a place, a need, in the United 
States for some such attention to the 
propagation of high-class human stock 
as is given to the breeding of pigs, fish, 
and cattle? Is there a demand for con- 
servation of human resources also, while 
we are exercising our souls about timber, 
water-power, coal, and natural gas? 


III 


In England already —and they are 
not in England beset by invading hordes 
of fast-propagating Mediterranean peo- 
ple — they are talking (as familiarly as 
we here are talking of the conservation 
of natural resources) of governmental 
protection, and the encouragement of 
the nation’s best type of human being; 


talking of the scientific elimination of 
the diseased, the feeble-minded, and the | 


habitually criminal. And they are talk- 
ing of something further — of the endow- 
ment of motherhood. 
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In truth, little more than the sugges- 
tion of this idea is needed to recommend 
it to many minds. In an advanced 
society like ours, young children ‘are a 
costly encumbrance. According to Mr. H. 
G. Wells, who has taken up the campaign, 
if the modern state wants children, it will 
have to pay for them. The competition of 
modern life is so keen, the argument runs, 
that it strongly tends to defer marriage and 
parentage. If the care of a family is a 
public service, then the parent is justified 
in expecting the state to recognize that 
service, and to extend to him some com- 
pensation for the worldly handicap which 
he accepts. He is justified in saying that 
while his unencumbered rival wins past 
him, he is doing society the most precious 
service in the world, and that society is 
—not sentimentally merely, but as a 
matter of dollars and cents — his debtor. 

The practical framing of a plan of 
motherhood endowment would, of course, 
excite the most absurd, crack-brained 
propositions. The idea will be a long 
time working itself out into sensible 
realization, but a great point has been 
gained for civilization when a nation 
realizes that its power and happiness 
depend more upon the quality of its popu- 
lation than upon anything else. The 
husbandry of the nation’s human life, 
the preservation and propagation of its 
highest type, is an ideal so great that it 
may be trusted easily to become familiar, 
congenial, and powerful, and before long to 
realize itself in practical eugenic methods. 


THE VITALS OF BUSINESS 


iad THE clamor and confusion of many 

conflicting problems, it is wel! that 
the business men of this country con- 
centrate their attention upon the few 
really vital questions that are to-day in 
process of discussion. Boiled down to 
phrases, the nation’s business destiny is 
wrapped up in these great items: 

(1) The tariff problem. 

(2) The railroad-rate problem. 

_ (3) The banking problem. 

It begins to be clear even to the super- 
ficial observer that not one of these three 
is a mere readjustment; but they are all 
really turning-points in the business his- 
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In them, all Americans 
are beginning to face the fact that past 


tory of a nation. 


policies, now almost crystallized into 
basic business principles, are utterly un- 
fitted to the carrying on of the business 
of to-morrow. Each involves not merely 
a slight deviation from the paths of yes- 
terday, but a complete turning about and 
desertion of those paths. 

The tariff problem involves the indus- 
trial, or trust, problem. The curbing of 
industrial corporations cannot be accom- 
plished with one hand while with the 
other hand the nation feeds the corpo- 
rations on the strong food of monopolizing 
protection. . 

Rates cannot be adjusted by fixing up 
the rate from New York to Kansas City 
by a special ruling, for in that small ad- 
justment a thousand other problems are 
immediately created. For every head 
the Commission cuts off, two new heads 
grow. The whole principle of making 
railroad charges must be changed. 

The weakness of our banking system 
cannot be eliminated by special acts 
making emergency currency based on 
bonds of private corporations or munici- 
palities. That expedient serves merely 
to show the weakness of the system in 
times of stress. It has come to be known 
that our banking system is not a system 
for the people, but is a system for the ex- 
ploiters of the people. To cut out a 
cancerous growth like this from the busi- 
ness body would make interesting sur- 
gery ——and the aspiring surgeons are 
many — but it would kill the patient. 


II 


Clearly, in all three of these gigantic 
adjustments, time is an all-important 
element. To level the protective walls 
of the tariff at once would throw millions 
of starving men upon the street. To 
sweep away in a swift rush of anger the 
system of making railroad rates for the 
benefit of the great shippers would be to 
cut the throat of commerce in an effort 
to cure its indigestion. To hurl out-of- 
doors our banking systems would be to 
leave the nation bereft of the power to 
transact business. 

Evolution, not revolution, must bring 
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the new order of things. In all three it 
is going on. On the surface, it is true, 
the contrary tendency is marked. The 
industrial combines grow greater; the rail- 
road rates more and more favor the big 
shipper and the big town; the tariff 
looks more and more like a special sub- 
vention for the making of magnates in 
batches; and the banks cluster closer 
and closer under the wing of the financial 
trinity that rules Wall Street. 

Yet no man who keeps his ear to the 
ground can conclude that things are get- 
ting worse. Indeed, the swift marshaling 
of new forces is but a sign that the leaders 
of the financial, commercial, and railroad 
worlds know that they have to get ready 
for a new order of things. The strong- 
est banks, the strongest industrials, the 
strongest railroads will best survive the 
long process of readjustment that is 
inevitable. Therefore wise men gather 
strength as best they may. 


THE TARIFF AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
DISAGREEMENTS 


HEN tariff-schedules are made in 

. any measure for private reasons, 
there are likely to be as many sorts of 
difficulties as there are groups of bene- 
ficiaries. 

For instance, Mr. W. H. Langshaw, the 
president of the big Dartmouth cotton- 
mills at New Bedford, Mass., has issued 
a statement for the particular benefit of 
Senators Dolliver, Gore, and Bristow, and 
for the readers of THE Wor.Lp’s Work. 
He believes that ‘‘the pathetic word- 
pictures” in the magazine “convey a 
wrong impression of the benefits that 
accrue to the cotton industry from the 
schedules of either the Dingley or of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill.” 

Then Mr. Langshaw goes on to say: 

“T have had forty years’ practical ex- 
perience in cotton manufacturing. I am 
president and general manager of the Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing Corporation and the 
Bristol Manufacturing Corporation, both of 
New Bedford. 

“T am one of the largest individual in- 
vestors in mill stocks in this country; there- 
fore my position is one in common with in- 
vestors in mil] stocks who are looking solely 
for a satisfactory return from their investment. 
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“Notwithstanding this, I was not invited 
to the conference which appointed Messrs. 
Lippitt and MacColl to represent the cotton 
manufacturing industry. The only reason 
that I can assign is that I am credited with 
having the courage of my convictions, not 
quite in accord with those of the individuals 
who comprise the working machine of the 
Arkwright Club, the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Home Market Club. 

“Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl state in 
answer to an article in THE Wor tpD’s Work 
that they did not ask for an increase. This 
is hardly specific enough. Did they request 
that it should not be increased? At the 
time that the bill was before Congress, the reg- 
ular meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association passed a vote indorsing the bill and 
petitioned Congress to pass the same. This 
would seem to indicate Messrs. Lippitt and 
MacColl’s attitude. The association named 
was evidently used as a cat’s-paw in this 
instance, as it is fair to assume that there 
was not over the usual number present during 
the discussion, which on most occasions does 
not equal 5 per cent. of the total members. 

“Recent evidence would seem to indicate 
that the special favors in the cotton schedule 
desired by Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl were 
sufficient to induce them to permit the cotton 
schedule to serve as a cloak to cover up the 
increase in rates on other commodities, for 
the benefit of large combinations, of which 
apparently the Rubber Trust was one. 

“The claim of Messrs. Lippitt and MacColl 
that they did not ask for a raise in the tariff, 
the bombastic eloquence of Speaker Cannon, 
and the sneers of Senator Aldrich will hardly 
serve to draw the attention of the public 
from the main point, which is that the tariff 
has been advanced, although it had been 
stated by those in authority that the revision 
was to be on a lower basis. 

“The trouble now is, as compared with 
‘other days,’ that the Republican party is 
run by a machine comprised of men whose 
chief interest is to serve their own ends and 
not the common weal, and men with convic- 
tions different from the machine are not 
wanted. There is no sincere attempt made 
to get at the real truth. The big machine, 
like an octopus, has its tentacles reaching out, 
comprised of men who for political favors 
are willing to be subservient to the main 
body. 

“T believe the tariff is a moral question. 
The impression that prevails at large that 
it is a game of graft, that its manipulations 
have contributed to produce in a short time 
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the largest fortunes known in modern times, 
has corrupted the moral fibre of citizenship 
in this country. Patriotism is at a low ebb, 
and the definition of a patriot now is one who 
is ready to fight a foreign enemy; but the 
higher type of patriotism is that which is 
ready at all times to fight for principle and 
the maintenance of truth.” 


A $25,000,000 LOSS WITHOUT INSURANCE 


HE forest fires that break out al- 
most every year at the end of a 
dry summer in the Northwest this year 
became uncontrollable. From Medford 
and Baker City in the opposite corners 
of Oregon, from the Coeur d’Alene district, 
from eastern Washington and western 
Montana, came the news that the face 
of the earth was burning. Fires, some 
twenty miles wide, moved over the forested 
mountains, crossed streams, destroyed 
cabins, settlements, and villages, and 
left ruin behind. Over Denver, four 
hundred miles away, the smoke hung 
in a heavy cloud; and at Aspen, which is 
8,800 feet above the sea, the cloud ob- 
scured the valley below. Forest rangers, 
citizens, and finally United States troops 
went out to fight the flames. But in 
spite of a battle waged night and day, 
flames caught and burned to death more 
than half as many men as were killed by 
Spanish bullets at San Juan and El Caney. 
Hundreds of others gave up from exhaus- 
tion. Telegraph lines were broken and 
railroad bridges were burned. Such trains 
as could run were busy carrying refugees 
out of the burning districts. Town 
after town was destroyed. Men took 
refuge in streams, in mine-shafts, and in 
railroad tunnels; every hour during the 
worst of the fight brought news of un- 
fortunates who had found no refuge at all. 
When the fires were still at their height, the 
Forestry officials estimated that the flames 
had destroyed $25,000,000 worth of tim- 
ber — aside from the loss of life and of 
other property. 

To stop a fire which has once gained 
headway in the forests of the semi-arid 
West is next to impossible. To prevent 
fires from starting seems also impossible; 
and, as the country becomes more pop- 
ulous, they are likely to start even more 
frequently than in the past. 


KOREA — THE PASSING 





OF A NATION 
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Still, fire-loss can be minimized in 
forests as it can in the cities. A fire- 
patrol with proper trails, telephones, 
fire-lines, and the like, to discover fire 
when it first breaks out and to get men to 
it quickly, could almost wholly prevent 
loss. In most of the national forests, even 
without adequate trails, the Forest Service 
has demonstrated that this can be done 
at a cost of from one-half of a cent to 
four cents an acre. But in the North- 
west, the Forest Service has had only 
about one man to every 200,000 acres. 
But by far the larger part of the Western 
forests are not under national adminis- 
tration, and in state forests there is no 
regular patrol. 

Since this fire-scourge comes almost 
every year, the nation, the states, and 
private owners ought to unite in a unified 
system of patrol and prevention. There 
is now no such system, nor is adequate 
support provided by the nation, by states, 
or by private owners. 


KOREA -—- THE PASSING OF A NATION 


HE inevitable absorption of Korea 
by Japan has taken formal shape. 
The ancient kingdom disappears from 
the map as a separate government. This 
is the penalty that the Koreans suffer for 
the decay of warlike qualities and for 
national material deterioration. The ten 
million Koreans and their 80,000 square 
miles of territory are now simply a part 
of Japan. Thus ends an independent 
civilization that began before David be- 
came king of Israel. 

Fifteen years ago Korea was a supine 
vassal state of China, utterly unfit to play 
the game which was then just beginning. 

In 1894 Russia and Japan sat watch- 
ing each other across Korea, which China 
held in unstable security. Then came 
the Chinese-Japanese war, after which 
China renounced its claims and admitted 
the independence of Korea. Japan ap- 


pointed itself adviser to Korea. This 
was the first step. Russia watched these 
proceedings jealously. 

On February 23, 1904, an agreement 
was signed at Seoul between Japan and 
Korea which gave Japan the right to use 
Korean territory for military purposes 
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in return for a guarantee of independence. 
The next act of the drama was the 
Japanese-Russian war. After its termin- 
ation, Russia was eliminated as a claim- 
ant for Korea, as China had been elimin- 
ated ten years before. Only Korea itself 
remained to be dealt with. 

In 1905 Japan assumed control of its 
foreign affairs. In 1907 it was agreed 
that Japanese might fill offices in the 
Korean government and that all appoint- 
ments to high positions and all adminis- 
trative acts should be subject to the 
approval of the Japanese resident-general. 
In 1909 Japan took over the administra- 
tion of justice, and now formal annexation 
has taken place. 

This annexation or absorption has 
taken fifteen years, caused two wars, and 
burdened the Japanese people with an 
immense debt, but to Japan it is worth 
what it cost. Japan has a population 
of nearly 50,000,000 on an area of 148,000 
square miles, and a large part of that is 
mountainous and unproductive. Korea 
has a population of 10,000,000 on about 
80,000 square miles, and on the whole more 
productive. Japan was a country hungry 
for land for its ever-increasing population, 
and Korea was only half populated and 
but feebly held by an inefficient people. 
Moreover Korea was doomed —- and Japan 
both hated and feared the steady progress 
of Russia on the Pacific. 

Besides the land, the Japanese have 
acquired very little in Korea except prob- 
lems. There is but one railroad in the 
kingdom and that was built by the 
Japanese. There are few roads of other 
sorts; the Korean method of freight trans- 
portation is by bullocks and ponies or 
on the backs of men. Even for these, 
travel is impossible at certain seasons, 
because the Korean bridges are not 
expected to withstand the spring floods, 
and for months the rivers cannot be 
crossed. Agriculture is almost the only 
industry in which a high-class Korean 
may engage, but even in agriculture 
these people do not excel. They have 
shown neither industrial aptitude, military 
strength, nor political stability, and with- 
out these things their meekness (which 
seems to be their chief characteristic) has 
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not enabled them to inherit even the 
ancient home of their ancestors. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, of 

Harvard University, who died the 

other day, left as his parting word one 
pretty big suggestion. 

There is no thought more strongly 
impregnated in the air that moves among 
the elms of Cambridge than the thought 
that there is a germ of truth in every error. 
It is not a new thought; F. W. Robertson, 
two generations ago, made it familiar 
in the religious world, and after him Phil- 
lips Brooks touched it as a solvent to 
many a theological problem, and A. V. G. 
Allen to many an historical problem. It 
is this: Don’t take the trouble to deny 
errors; hunt for the truth in them. 

Professor James looks at the thing 
called War. It is cruel; it is senseless; 
it is hell — a thing of horror and insanity. 
Yet men have always ‘engaged in it, and 
healthy men have always liked it. Some- 
how nobility is always attached to it. 
The knight is the ideal of romance; the 
warrior is the hero for whom cheers are 
shouted and_ garlands woven. The 
imagery of war is the most exalted; the 
songs of war the most inspiring. The 
hymns of religion itself are full of the 
beat of the battle-march. Ruskin, gentle 
soul, is in nothing more impetuously 
brilliant than in his ascription to war of 
all the world’s achievements in splendid 
art and noble living, and in his confession 
that peace and decline, peace, sloth, and 
corruption come together. Professor 
James inspects this phenomenon in the 
Harvard spirit, searching out the truth 
beneath the glorious but horrible wrapping 
of gory conflict. 

Briefly, the kernel of truth is that en- 
deavor is ennobling. 

The aberration is that this endeavor 
should take the form of mortal combat 
between man and man. 

Professor James would take this desire 
of man to fight, claim it as a noble desire, 
and direct it against adverse nature. 
He would organize armies to go out against 
swamps and deserts and diseases; he would 
gather conscripts, from among the sons 



































CITY SIGNS 


of the rich also, and set them building 
roads, digging tunnels, fighting fire, and 
forging steel. 


II 


Civilization is already doing this. Men 
are increasingly nerceiving (without wait- 
ing to have the philosophy of it stated 
by a Harvard professor) that the conflicts 
of peace are as heroic as those of war. 
Unconsciously there has been wrought an 
enormous transformation in the universal 
consciousness on this point. International 
wars are not yet over, but the time is 
certainly to be foreseen when men, in the 
realization of their universal brotherhood, 
will refuse to go out against one another at 
the bidding of ambitious sovereigns whose 
quarrels concern the people very little. 

They had in Paris a few weeks ago a 
voting competition in which the sub- 
scribers to a great journal were asked to 
indicate their hero. Who do you suppose 
was the popular idol? Napoleon, of 
course? No, Pasteur—by a vote one hun- 
dred times as big as that given the Corsican. 

Meanwhile standing armies and navies, 
so long as they are not engaged in battle, 
are doing this much at least: they are 
training many young men to habits of 
discipline, cleanliness, and courtesy. We 
have received from a correspondent, Mr. 
J. S. McCain, an ensign in the United 
States navy, a communication on the 
subject of ‘‘The By-Products of a Peace 
Navy.” It is curious that a war estab- 
lishment should have to be defended on 
the ground of what it does in the way 
of preparing men for peaceful work. 
Of course men might be prepared for the 
same work in more economical ways. 
But it may be worth while to give pub- 
licity to our ensign’s apology for the 
navy. Readiness for war is certainly 
the object of army and navy, but if, in 
the achievement of this, there are by- 
products which prevent total economic 
waste, then let us be thankful. The 
navy man argues thus: 


III 


The men of the navy are widely re- 
garded as paid idlers, who have sold their 
lives to their country, and of whom the 
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country expects nothing until a day comes 
when the lives may be demanded. 

This was true of old, when the fighting 
man was trained in sloth. In old times 
the soldier’s mission was to wreck and kill 
in a simple, savage way. To-day war is 
a matter of science. Battle-craft are 
huge engines demanding skill of every man 
on them. Those trained in this skill 
find themselves trained in a knowledge 
of electricity, steam, machinery, and 
engineering; and after their terms of 
service they are returned to their com- 
munities with ability and earning power 
greatly increased. It appears, then, that 
the navy is already doing what Professor 
James would have the military force of 
the future do. ’ 

From seven to ten thousand youngsters 
are ground through the United States 
navy mills every year. The average 
age of discharge is twenty-four. The 
navy is a good school, though its cost to 
the nation is very great. 


CITY SIGNS AND NOISES 


HY has no city or state thought of 
taxing signs and noises? 

A sign is an invasion of the peace of 
mind of every man who sees it. A sign 
occupies not only the space in which it 
hangs --it occupies the whole area in 
which it is visible. It crosses the street; 
if particularly garish, it extends its dis- 
quieting presence for blocks. What right 
has it to do that? An owner has a right 
to build a house on his land, or to put up 
any number of signs visible on his own 
premises alone, but who licensed him to 
annoy me as [I sit at my window across 
the street, or to fill my eyes as I walk 
down the public thoroughfare? 

The country has long been awake to 
the scandal of the big advertisements 
that disfigure our landscapes. It is, how- 
ever, not alone the gigantic letters drawn 
on the face of a mountain, nor the miles 
of painted boards that cut the fair face 
of the green country off from the view of 
the traveler, that deserve suppression. The 
street sign is equally bad. Think how much 
improved a city street would be without its 
clamor of multitudinous signs, each striving 
to be more aggressive than its rivals. 
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No doubt advertisements are necessary. 
But why should an advertiser be permitted 
to use a street without paying for it? He 
is not permitted to put his advertisement 
into a newspaper without paying for it. 
There are advertising agencies which 
sell “‘positions” on prominent city corners, 
just as a newspaper sells “positions” 
next to reading matter. Now, those street 
positions belong to the community that made 
the street and uses it, and if anybody sells 
them, the community itself should do so, 
and get the pay. The man who happens 
to own a dead wall facing the street does 
not own the privilege of issuing from it 
a demand upon the attention of all passers- 
by; his property does not extend into the 
street. 

There is a corner in New York which 
pays a profit of many hundred thousand 
dollars a year to advertising agencies 
that control space surrounding it. There 
is now going up on that corner a building, 
in the form of a tall tower, which is to be 
dedicated exclusively to the display of 
electric signs. Some of these contrivances 
are esthetically unobjectionable, even 
pleasing. The gigantic electric lady whose 
laughing petticoat ripples in the simulated 
breeze as she advertises a garment-maker 
is a joyous modern version of Herrick’s 
“Julia.” Her companion across _ the 
square, who nightly attires herself in 
another article of feminine apparel, is, 
though unblushing, not uninteresting. 
The unceasing sparkle of electric ginger- 
ale as it flows into a colossal goblet gives 
every beholder a taste of the geniality 
of life on the Great White Way. 

But the argument does not rest on the 
objectionable character of the signs. The 
electric ladies are sources of revenue 
only because they stand at a point which 
the community has made a centre of 
resort. The community made and the 
community owns the advertising value 
in the wall spaces surrounding this square. 
It is as foolish to give it away as it was 
foolish to give away the innumerable 
street franchises which were gobbled up 
by shrewd men a generation ago. 

Signs should be taxed — and of course 
they should be censored. The taxing 
would do away with the most objection- 
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able street-advertisements, for it would 
place a serious value upon the space used 
and forcé its use in a more restrained, a 
more artistic, and therefore more effective, 
way. It would probably reduce the huge 
eyesores that now cumber shop-fronts 
to simple panels bearing a modest name, 
accompanied perhaps by a rebus such as 
those which in medieval times pictur- 
esquely denoted the character of an es- 
tablishment, and still survive in the 
barber’s pole and the apothecary’s pestle 
and mortar. 

Noise, too, should be taxed. We should 
see how astonishingly few would grow 
the whistles of factories and boats, how 
much fainter would grow the clatter of 
street-cars, if we should set up a system of 
assessing and taxing such invasions of 
the peace of a community’s ear. 

There are a good many annoyances and 
inconveniences in centralized life. There 
would be fewer if those who created the 
annoyances had to pay a tax for the 
privilege. 


ANIMATED JOURNALISM 


O WHAT lengths is the camera go- 
ing as a factor in modern life? A 
Japanese prince is assassinated, and it 
is found that a complete moving-picture 
representation of the tragedy has been 
made. A mayor of New York is shot, 
and the evening papers publish photo- 
graphs of the act, taken within a few feet 
of the assailant and his victim. ‘The 
psychology of the trained photographer, 
whose instinctive impulse, when a shot 
is fired or a magazine explodes, is to press 
the button of his camera, would be an 
interesting study, but the fact that the 
omnipresence of the machine is rapidly 
creating a complete pictorial mirror of 
life is more important. 

So well are the camera men ‘‘ covering” 
the events of the day that they threaten 
(or shall we say promise?) to drive the 
reporter out of business. They have in 
London three daily papers, each of enor- 
mous circulation, which contain practically 


_nothing but news-pictures with descrip- 


tive captions. They have more: 
Pathé Fréres, the cinematograph manu- 
facturers, have established a daily service 
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of moving-pictures of the news. The 
enterprise, which goes by the name of 
The Animated Gazette, is a complete news 
organization, with an editor, Mr. Steer, 
who has abandoned the old methods of 
Fleet Street for the new journalism and 
a staff of 5,000 “‘photo-correspondents” 
scattered pretty well over the world. The 
product of this organization is a cinemat- 
ograph film which is sent out to a circuit 
of moving-picture theatres, and is already 
being seen daily and nightly by more 
than two millions of people. An idea of 
the circulation possibilities of this kind 
of a newspaper may be gathered from the 
fact that New York to-day has 250 
moving-picture shows, that London has 
500, that every city and town of Europe 
and America has from one to a dozen. 

There is little doubt that the new idea 
will soon be at work in America. The 
editor of The American Animated Gazette 
would sit in his office in New York, scan 
telegraphed ‘‘flashes”’ of the news of the 
day, and send out his orders. Where 


the old-fashioned managing editor would. 


send for a ‘‘thousand words Roosevelt,” 
he will wire his photo-correspondent: 
“Send 500 yards Roosevelt; feature in- 
surgent smile;”’ or he will order: “‘Rush 
150 yards Aviation Meet; 200 if Post 
turns handsprings in air.’’ Instead of 
dispatching his brilliant member of the 
“sympathy squad” to watch the girl- 
tnurderess on the witness stand and, with 
gowing adjective and picturesque fancy, 
dilate upon the moral lesson of her career, 
he will dispatch his moving-picture man, 
and the machine will do the work of 
poignant sympathy. 

Journalism has never been an _alto- 
gether restful enterprise; some of us had 
fondly hoped that it could not grow more 
“animated.” But Mr. Edison has made 
the world over in many ways. 


THE ‘‘APACHES”’ OF AMERICA 


R. ARTHUR STILLWELL, who 

is trying to build a new trans- 
continental railroad from Kansas City 
to the west coast of Mexico, has written 
a book. The gist of it is that the people 
of America, financially speaking, are babes 
in the woods. European nations, says 
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the author, know how to invest. The 
Englishman, in particular, is a scientific 
pioneer. The function of the American, 
on the contrary, is to furnish a daily 
meal to the wolves of finance — the 
manipulators of the Wall Street market. 

The tale is an old one. In large meas- 
ure it is true. The people of this country 
have never taken seriously to finance. 
Money here is too busy making quick 
turns in the business markets, or is tied 
up too tightly in agricultural development, 
to flow freely into the financing of railroad 
or business enterprises. The unearned 
increment in this country has not yet 
assumed the proportions of the mighty 
investment funds of England and France. 

It is, however, a new thing to find the 
president of a railroad, even though it is a 
relatively small railroad in process of con- 
struction, adopting this attitude, and using 
it as part of his method for the raising of 
railroad capital in outspoken attack upon 
Wall Street and its methods. 

The reason for this strange departure 
from the usual course of events in railroad 
financing is probably to be found in the 
fact that the major part of the money to 
build the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
has come from England and Holland. 
There are, of course, some American capi- 
talists and investors who are participating 
in the venture; but on the whole one 
might be justified in calling the project a 
foreign railroad so far as finances are con- 
cerned. It was also the foreign market 
that supplied Mr. Stillwell with most of 
the money fora former railroad venture 
which ended in a reorganization, namely 
the building of the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf. 

It is hard to draw a line between the 
legitimate and illegitimate functions of the 
Wall Street market; yet the line undoubt- 
edly should be drawn; Mr. Stillwell has 
entirely failed to draw it. 


THE SPANISH CRISIS 


HE Spanish Cortes will reassemble 
this month. It will immediately 
proceed to consider the controversy be- 
tween Sefior Canalejas’s government and 
the Vatican. Here are a few facts which 
may assist the American reader to under- 
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stand the dispatches from Madrid and 
Rome: 

Between Spain and the Vatican there 
has existed since 1851 a Concordat, or 
treaty. This asserts the Roman Catholic 
religion to be the state faith, confirms the 
church officials in quasi-political power, 
puts education into the hands of the 
church, gives it the censorship of the press, 
taxes the people for the support of the 
clergy, and in many other ways exempts 
the monastic orders — numbering three — 
from military service and taxes. Since 
entering into the Concordat, Spain has 
modified it in a number of important 
particulars. These have permitted pri- 
vate worship other than Reman Catholic, 
freed the press from control of the clergy, 
permitted the establishment of a few 
non-Catholic schools, and laid some re- 
strictions on the monastic orders. The 
Vatican, however, has never agreed to any 
of these changes, and holds the Concordat 
of 1851 to be in full force in its original form. 

The present quarrel between the Madrid 
government and the Papal government 
originated in the efforts of the Premier, 
Sefior Canalejas, to negotiate with Rome 
a general revision of the Concordat. 
Canalejas. has been vigorous in _ his 
antagonism to the Vatican, or, as he puts 
it, in his determination that the govern- 
ment of Spain shall be exercised from 
Madrid and not from the Papal capital. 
An incident that greatly provoked the 
Vatican was the Spanish Government’s 
decree nullifying the provision of the Con- 
cordat which forbids other than Roman 
Catholics from publicly displaying 
emblems of worship. Another act of 
Canalejas was the issuing of a decree 
compelling monks to register. The decree 
established a complete supervision of the 
monasteries by the Spanish state, and 
reduced the ‘‘religious’— that is, the 
monks —to the same status as other 
Spanish subjects. 

Perhaps the chief immediate issue con- 
cerns the position of the monastic orders 
in Spain. The country has a population 
of 18,000,000. The religious orders num- 
ber 100,000 members. These, possessing 
vast tracts of land and great buildings 
and living in community, engage in manu- 
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facture and trade, competing most un- 
fairly with other workmen. Their mag- 
nificent properties are exempt from tax, 
so that Spanish citizens living in the 
neighborhood have exorbitant taxes to 
pay. ‘The members of the religious orders 
are exempt from personal taxes. They 
are exempt from military service, and from 
the fee of $300 which is exacted from other 
Spanish citizens in lieu of military service. 
The nuns have taken out of the hands of 
the wives and daughters of Spanish lay- 
men the manufacture of linen and lace, 
from which they formerly derived con- 
siderable sums. In 1902, the Government 
undertook to regulate these orders, but 
the law was a dead-letter until the present 
Premier took up its enforcement. 

There are in Spain some 21,000 ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, for whose support the 
people pay an annual tax of about eight 
millions of dollars. 

There are no Protestants in the country, 
but the larger cities are centres of atheism 
and agnosticism. The women generally 
are faithful to the old creed and church, 
but a large proportion of the men (includ- 
ing, it can scarcely be denied, the more 
efficient and advanced) have forsaken 
the church and are all for ‘‘progress”’ — 
the first step of which they regard as the 
breaking of the bonds between the state 
and the church. 


THE PRESIDENT, CONSERVATION, AND MR. 
BALLINGER 


RESIDENT TAFT’S address at St. 
Paul on Conservation was not 
only sound, but it had a clearer ring of 
personal conviction than most of his public 
addresses have had. It was the real man 
talking and not a party-man. 
Conservation for posterity —- yes; con- 
servation for the present generation also 
—yes, again. The two are not incom- 
patible. But those who have most vo- 
ciferously used the plea for the present 
generation have been the spokesmen for 
the “grabbers” or their tools. This aspect 
of the subject resolves itself into this 
question: How may unutilized resources 
be utilized for the good of the greatest 
number for the greatest length of time? 
Or, to put it in anotker way, How can 
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they be put into the hands of the people 
and kept out of the hands of monopolists? 
The President made this plain as regards 
mineral wealth. It can be done by a 
system of leasing. 

And his appeal to the states to bestir 
themselves was well made. But here 
the practical question comes up: Will 
the states do it? Many a state govern- 
ment is so easily controlled by great 
corporations that to depend on them to 
conserve the people’s resources is_ to 
invite their spoliation. It may be said — 
and truly—-that if the people of any 
state are sunk so low in civic spirit as to 
fail to protect the very foundations of 
their well-being, there is no hope for them. 
Yet this is not a wholly satisfactory 
answer. For the period of popular edu- 
cation on this subject has only just begun. 

And Mr. Roosevelt’s demand for 
national regulation of water-powers — of 
most water-powers — is undoubtedly nec- 
essary and sound. 


II 


The President’s declarations are so fair 
and sincere and earnest that he would win 
back a large defection but for his official 
action in retaining Mr. Ballinger in the 
Cabinet. So long as he remains Secretary 
of the Interior, we shall have two Con- 
servation parties, earnestly and properly 
as the President deplored their existence. 


TO MAKE THE PENSION-ROLL A ROLL 
OF HONOR 


HERE is not a man living who 
would deduct a dollar from the 
pension of any man who suffered injury 
in the military service of the Republic, 
nor from any real and natural dependent 
on such a man. To have suffered for 
the country is a badge of honor; the vet- 
eran is a man to honor; and the pension- 
roll must be a roll of honor. With this 
ne one will disagree. 

But, precisely because the pension-roll 
must be kept a roll of honor, we protest, 
and all right-thinking men will protest, 
against the disgrace that has befallen it; 
against the admission to it of deserters 
and other swindlers; against the debauch- 
ery of politics and the debasing of parties, 
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whereby the present scandals have grown; 
against the waste of millions of money; 
against the entrenched system of benevo- 
lence that has made cowards of us all 


— abject cowards of Congress, and of 
most Presidents; against the continu- 


ation and the extension of a system of 
“charity”? that far outruns the dole of 
alms to the poor of any Old World govern- 
ment; most of all against a standard of 
morals in politics which permits men and 
journals to cry out against all who tell the 
truth about pensions. Much of the vast 
sum of $155,000,000 a year has the effect 
of hush-money. 


II 


There begins in this magazine a series 
of articles that tell the truth about this 
abuse which has long enough under- 
mined the character of the nation; and 
there will be many protests. We shall 
be very grateful for a correction of any 
error of fact or of argument; and we 
confidently reckon on the active aid of 
every veteran to make the pension-roll 
a roll of honor in fact -—a roll that shall 
be made public by the veterans themselves. 


Ill 


Perhaps you have not thought about 
this subject before? Before committing 
yourself to any sweeping opinion, find out 
who the pensioners in your community 
are; find out what you can about their 
records: and then ask the most highly 
honored of them—men who saw real 
service — what their opinion is of a/l on 
the list. This magazine will be glad to pub- 
lish the results of real investigation which 
covers as many as twenty names, taken 
as they come, selecting or excluding none. 

The article published in this number 
is introductory; next month we _ shall 
begin the detailed story of pension legis- 
lation, following it through its earlier 
and nobler years down to the point where 
the gigantic wrongs began; thereafter we 
shall have something to say that ought to 
awaken the conscience of the nation. 

By these articles, THE Wortp’s Work 
makes an appeal to the conscience of the 
nation — to face the truth, and to tell 
it about an abuse that has made cowards 
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of two generations of public men and has 
become a cancer on our political character. 


PLANTING A PUBLISHING HOUSE IN THE 
COUNTRY 


HIS month the whole business of 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
—the offices and the factory of their 
books and magazines — is moved to their 
new home in Garden City, Long Island. 
In commemoration of this and more 
particularly to mark the completion of 
the tenth year of THE WorLp’s Work, 
the January number of the magazine 
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will be a tenth-anniversary number. In 
it will be a summary by many authorities 
of a remarkable decade in our history. 

In that number will be a brief (but we 
hope an interesting) description of this 
spacious new publishing establishment — 
in the country, mind you: that’s the 
point; and, anticipating that, there ap- 
pear this month photographs of Mr. 
Roosevelt laying the corner-stone — a 
neighborly service that he was kind enough 
to do one afternoon when he stopped on 
his way from his own editorial office in 
the city to his home in Oyster Bay, 


KEEPING OUT OF INVESTMENT 
TROUBLE 


U4 : NHREE letters, which arrived in the 
same mail, at the same time, sug- 
gest the title of this article. 

The first is from a woman. She had a 
few thousand dollars lying in a bank, await- 
ing investment. It is a life-insurance fund. 
Her letter asks how it may be invested so 
as to be absolutely safe, leave her mind 
free from all financial worry, and yield a 
sum of $250 a year for her living. That 
is 5 per cent. on the principal. She stipu- 
lates that she wants to be sure of the in- 
come for life and of the principal to hand 
down as a legacy. She adds that she does 
not look for profits. 

The second comes from a man of busi- 
ness. He wants a fair return on his money, 
power to convert into cash quickly and 
under any conditions, and a business man’s 
chance for appreciation in value. 

The third letter is from a woman who has 
a fund of $1,000 with which she is disposed 
to make a million dollars or as much more as 
is possible. She wants securities that will 
advance in value quickly. She cares little 
for income, stability, or marketability. 

The three letters sum up fairly the invest- 
ment world. The first woman is purely 
an investor. The second writer is a semi- 
speculative buyer of securities. The last of 
the three is a speculator, pure and simple. 


At the time these letters were received 
and answered, it was quite possible to give 
the first and second writers just what they 
wanted. The fields from which selection 
could be made were wide. ‘Their boun- 
daries may be briefly indicated. 

At that time the list of good bonds yield- 
ing 5 per cent. or better covered nearly all 
the best-known electric railway, power, 
and lighting bonds of the country. In her 
own city, this buyer could obtain mort- 
gages on established property at not over 
50 per cent. of value to pay 5 per cent. net 
on the investment. These mortgages were 
legal investments for trust funds in her 
state and were being bought by the savings 
banks of her own city. 

In addition to these two large fields, it 
was possible to select railroad bonds to 
yield 5 per cent., which fairly filled the bill, 
though this field is one that requires very 
nice judgment in the selection of bonds for 
an investment of so vital a nature as this. 
The old, underlying, seldom-traded-in in- 
dustrial bonds are also suitable for such a 
fund, but they can usually be bought only 
in a careful canvass of the bond-dealers. 
Industrial bonds good enough for this fund 
seldom appear in the general market, and 
are usually in small lots. 

The second buyer, in the depression of 
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this summer, had practically the whole 
market at his disposal. Undoubtedly the 
field that was most suitable embraced the 
middle-class railroad-bonds, the standard 
industrials, and a few selected stocks. A 
typical list is as follows: 

Railroad Bonds: Rock Island refunding 
5 per cent. bonds; Great Northern-N. P. 
joint 4 per cent.; New York Central deben- 
ture 4 per cent.; C., M. & St. Paul deben- 
ture 4 per cent. (new); Col. & Southern ref. 
4} per cent.; Wisconsin Central 1st 4 per 
cent. 

Industrial Bonds: American Tobacco 
4 per cent.; Western Union 43 per cent.; 
Amer. T. & T. coll. 4 per cent. 

Stocks: Delaware & Hudson; Union 
Pacific; Lehigh Valley; Illinois Central; 
Canadian Pacific. 

Such lists could be extended. They 
are merely typical. They cover a wide 
range of safety and a wider range of pos- 
sibility for profitable investment when 
bought at times of depression. None of 
them are gilt-edged, unless possibly the 
Rock-Island bonds and the Great Northern 
bonds might be called so—the Rock 
Island because they are legal for savings 
banks in New York, and the Great North- 
ern because of the value of the double 
guaranty and the collateral behind them. 

Aman wno had some of each of these se- 
curities could probably sell the whole lot 
within a very short space of time, under 
any conditions short of actual panic. His 
chance for profits would range from per- 
haps 7 per cent. in the best of the bonds to 
50 per cent. or more in the iuckiest of the 
stocks. Of their nature, stocks are more 
profitable if well chosen, and more produc- 
tive of loss if they go wrong. Since this 
letter was answered, one of the railroads 
has raised its regular dividend-rate from 
7 per cent. to 8 per cent. 

It is within the classes of investment 
so far indicated that sober, conservative 
investment is usually confined. 

Mortgages, bonds, and standard divi- 
dend-paying railroad stocks remain the 
a Standard investments of the people of this 

country up to the present time. To them 
may be added a short and carefully select- 
ed list of industrial preferred-stocks, per- 
haps the best class of liquid investment 
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that in normal times can be bought to 
yield from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. on the 
investment. 

It is not too much to say that if the 
investors of this country should confine 
their buying to these classes of securities, 
nearly if not quite 95 per cent. of the losses 
that are now suffered through injudicious 
investment would be avoided. Of course, 
there are often heavy losses through bad 
investment in standard railroad stocks, 
industrial bonds, and even railroad bonds. 
Yet these losses, when summed up, are in- 
finitely small as compared with the losses 
piled up against the people who sink their 
money in small and unauthenticated cor- 
poration securities outside of these classes. 

It must not be understood that this ex- 
hausts the field of really conservative in- 
vestment. Higher up the scale than any 
of these classes of investments is a great 
list of gilt-edged securities, the most stable 
of all our investments. That list includes 
the state, government, and municipal 
bonds of the country, and the strongest of 
the railroad bonds. It is a class of in- 
vestment, however, that offers little or no 
chance for profit in principal, and yields 
relatively small income. Even the woman 
who wanted the best security she could get 
along with 5 per cent. net income was un- 
able to buy many of the gilt-edged issues 
in the market. 

Again, running alongside the classes of 
bonds and stocks indicated here, there is a 
long list of good public-utility bonds, well- 
secured real-estate bonds, widely scattered 
debentures, etc., which belong in the field 
of conservative investment. They cannot 
be included in any general classification, 
because their desirability depends more 
than anything else upon the care with 
which they are chosen. Two bonds that 
look equally good to the layman may be as 
far apart as the poles in point of safety. 

One time, in a city up-state in New York, 
a salesman for a bond house in New York 
wrote to his house, giving reasons for his 
inability to sell a certain bond-issue — a 
first-mortgage bond on a street-railway 
property, selling to yield 514 per cent. 
The main reason was that the salesman for 
another house, A. N. Chandler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, was in the field with an issue 
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that looked equally good or better and that 
sold five points lower. 

The argument was perfectly simple. 
The New York house was selling bonds on 
a line that connected two relatively small 
Western cities. The Philadelphia house, 
on the contrary, was selling a first-mortgage 
bond on a line that was to connect New 
York and Philadelphia by an air-line. 

In point of telling talk, the Philadelphia 
salesman had an overwhelming advantage. 
It was quite vain to point out to the public 
that the one project was a going concern 
and the other a half-built prospect. 

Three years later, the bonds offered by 
the New York house were selling above 
par. The bonds from Philadelphia were 
worthless. The property had been sold 
at receiver’s sale for a price which left 
nothing at all for the bondholders. 

As a matter of fact, the general public, 
which buys bonds blindly for the most 
part, had nothing to guide it in its choice 
except the word of the two banking-houses. 
People who were old-established clients of 
the bigger house and stuck to it were com- 
paratively safe. People who bought con- 
struction bonds from a house whose repu- 
tation they did not surely know, paid for 
the knowledge that they gained. 

It is so in the whole class of investment 
securities that lies outside the regular trad- 
ing markets. False prices for bonds can 
seldom — one might say never — be main- 
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tained for any length of time in the active 
list of the markets. Such issues as that 
referred to in the illustration cited could 
not have been listed without the truth be- 
ing known. Therefore, bonds or stocks 
that must be bought on the judgment of 
one house alone cannot be classed in a 
general classification of investments. The 
same is true of real-estate securities, in- 
dustrial stocks, and other securities sold 
directly to the public by the makers of 
the security. 

The first two letters are answered. The 
third remains without any answer. A 
buyer for profits only is almost certain to 
lose ultimately, unless he or she studies 
financial facts at first hand and bases spec- 
ulation on knowledge and on nothing else. 
Certainly no outside critic can pick winners 
in that off-hand way. It is quite possible 
that an editor might guess right the first 
time, and urge a buyer to take stock in 
this, that,or the other concern which would 
make enormous profits. Undoubtedly, a 
few people thought Standard Oil was cheap 
at par; and a few more bought American 
Tobacco at a discount. 

The speculator who seeks “tips” from 
strangers, whether they be stock-market 
operators, financial editors, or market- 
sharps of any sort, is almost certain to come 
to grief. The ditch is fairly obvious into 
which the blind led by the blind must fall. 

C. M. K. 


A LIFE-INSURANCE DEADFALL 


ance company got into trouble and 
was bought out by a German real- 
estate dealer. The company immedi- 
ately elected him president. Shortly 
afterward, arepresentative of the state’s 
insurance department called to make an 
investigation. 
‘Mr. President,’ he asked, ‘‘what life- 
insurance experience have you had?” 
“Oh — I’ve had lots of experience!”’ said 


the president. 
It took half an hour to find out just how 


ii a city out West, a new life-insur- 


much experience that was. Finally it 
came out: 

“Well — I was president of the ———— 
Insurance Company, and I once wrote two 
policies for the Equitable Life!”’ 

The company he named never completed 
its organization and went to pieces without 


writing a single policy. 


To-day there are 117 new life-insurance 4 


companies (in a list which lies before me) 
that are writing life insurance in this coun- 
try and which have been organized since 
1906. Eight other companies organized 
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during the same period have already 
failed. 

In too many cases the officers in com- 
mand of the work of these companies and 
who have the making of their principles of 
operation have had no more experience than 
the German real-estate dealer out West. 

It is even more melancholy to discover, 
when one goes deeply into an investigation, 
that in very many cases the organization 
and operation of the companies are sim- 
ply honeycombed with fraud. Dozens of 
companies have been organized for no 
other purpose than to afford the promoters 
a chance to make large profits. Others 
are simply organizations designed and run 
to pay large salaries to light-fingered gen- 
tlemen who are afraid to use a blackjack 
on the highways and have discovered a 
gentler and safer method of separating the 
public from its money. 

An investigation of a small life-insurance 
company in New York, for instance, re- 
vealed the fact that the president received 
a salary of $12,000 a year, the vice-presi- 
dent $6,000, and two other officers $3,000 
each —a total of $24,000 a year. That 
was more than one-quarter of the total 
premium-income of the company, and was 
more than g1 per cent. of the total allow- 
ance for expenses. 

The same report indicated that at least 
one policyholder had discovered how the 
company was run. A widow who claimed 
$3,000 for the death of her husband was 
induced to sign a release for a petty sum, 
after being badly scared by one of the offi- 
cers, who persuaded her that her husband 
had fraudulently misrepresented facts in 
his application for a policy. 

This same company — which is still do- 
ing business — generously allowed its pol- 
icyholders to subscribe, at from 200 to 300 
per cent. of ifs par value, for stock which 
could be bought in the market at 20 to 25 
per cent. of its par value. In other words, 
along with its policy it sold stock at eight 
to twelve times its market-value, relying 
only upon the fact that the buyer did not 
know the actual value. Another habit of 
which it was found guilty by the examiners 
was that of accepting applicants for insur- 
ance at full rates, taking the premiums for 


such insurance, and then, later on, refusing 
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to accept any more such premiums or to 
repay those already received on the ground 
that the applicant’s health had been mis- 
represented. 

There is, perhaps, no other feature of 
this wholesale outbreak of the life-insurance 
pest more deplorable than the systematic 


“planting” of the stocks of new companies 


with the insuring public. The methods 
used are ingenious beyond description. 
They rank with the most skilful of the 
financial frauds perpetrated by the promo- 
ters of wireless telegraph and telephone 
companies within the last four or five years. 

A company operating around Read- 
ing, Pa., used the bankers of that sec- 
tion as their decoys. It was very 
simple. An accredited officer of the 
insurance company would call upon the 
officers of a little country-bank, explain 
that the new company intended to do a 
large part of its extensive business in that 
section of Pennsylvania, make a cash de- 
posit of several thousands in the bank, and 
go away with the good-will — and often 
with the written indorsement—of the bank 
officers. In more than one case stock was 
actually sold to officers of banks themselves. 

To any one who knows Pennsylvania’s 
investment habits, the result is obvious. 
In a comparatively small section of the 
country, on the strength of the bank rec- 
ommendations, this one company sold 
stock for more than $80,000. 

Instances of this kind can be piled up by 
the hundred. Unfortunately, however, 
the insurance laws in most of the states 
make it rather dangerous for the astute 
pirates of the insurance-financial world to 
ply their trade openly. An insurance com- 
pany is liable to be examined at any time. 
To avoid this unpleasant possibility, which 
might seriously interfere just when money 
was coming in most freely, the plundering 
fraternity has devised a very clever scheme. 

One hears, nowadays, not only of new 
life-insurance companies, but also of vari- 
ous affiliated companies — ‘“‘securities 
companies,”’ ‘‘holding companies,” “insur- 
ance-investment companies,” etc. These 
are not insurance companies. They are 
agency-concerns which sell their own stock 
and announce that, when a certain amount 


is sold and the cash in hand is sufficient to 
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go ahead, a certain new life-insurance com- 
pany will be organized, its capital paid in, 
its surplus put into the treasury — and 
then everything will be ready to go ahead. 

It is perhaps invidious to name names 
where so many could be named. Let us be 
invidious. To illustrate the phenomenon, 
take the case of the Consolidated Life Se- 
curities Company, of Augusta, Me. Its 
head office seems to be in Oneida, N. Y. 
Its stock is sold through the American 
National Selling Organization, in New 
York. The stock is $2,500,000. According 
to the prospectus, when the stock is sold in 
large enough amounts, a new life-insurance 
company is to be formed, to be called the 
Consolidated Life Insurance Company. 

It is the stock of the securities company 
that has been sold to the public. Its par 
value is $10 per share. Its cost, to you, 
is only $25. After the life-insurance com- 
pany is organized, its profits are going to be 
very great, they say. Of course, it is taken 
for granted that the profits of all life-insur- 
ance companies are very great. That is 
axiomatic. All the new companies 
probably several hundreds of them — are 
going to be as big as the Equitable, the 
Prudential, and the rest of the giants, after 
a while — they think! 

Suave young gentlemen visit the mer- 
chants, the bankers, the doctors, the law- 
yers, and the women of the country towns 
and sell this stock. They know, without 
looking at their notes, just how many thou- 
sands of dollars every buyer of Prudential 
stock has made out of a hundred-dollar 
investment when it began. Fables of for- 
tune roll from their tongues. They show 
how easy it is. You don’t have to buy it 
all at once. You can pay so much down 
and so much later on. It is the easiest 
thing in the world. 

Perhaps they sell $100 worth of the stock 
toyou. Of that, $20 goes into the pocket of 
the salesman; the rest goes into the treas- 
ury of the Consolidated Life Securities 
Company, of Augusta, Me. Some of it, of 
course, leaks out for other promotion ex- 
penses. The salaries and commissions of 
salesmen are not the only expense of run- 
ning a company. The president is a great 
man. He must get a salary. So are all 
the other officers great men. They must 
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get salaries. If you care to trace the his- 
tory of the group, you may discover that 
they have always managed to get salaries, 
no matter where they were. 

Ultimately, perhaps, the life-insurance 
company will start business. When it 
does, its capital will be paid up. Its sur- 
plus will be paid in. It will proudly an- 
nounce something like this: 

“Not a dollar of the company’s money 
has been paid out for organization ex- 
penses or commissions.” 

That will be perfectly true. All the ex- 
penses of organization will have been paid, 
not by the insurance company, but by the 
securities company. 

The law in most states provides that the 
insurance company shall be examined by 
the insurance department; but the securi- 
ties company is not an insurance company; 
and if the insurance department wants to 
examine it, it has no legal right to do so. 

The man who buys into an insurance 
company direct has some chance. He 
at least has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the company will be examined by the 
department. But the man or woman who 
buys the stock of an agency, securities, or 
holding company that is going, some day, 
to organize an insurance company, appoint 
its directors and officers, and run it, ought 
to be in a lunatic asylum. 

A single company, consisting of two 
brothers, worked such a scheme as this in 
recent years to the extent of $1,500,000 
profits. The people that they fleeced did 
not get a dollar back, and they never will. 

From the standpoint of economics, the 
pitiful part of this process of robbery is 
that it is coupled with life insurance. In 
dozens of cases the new insurance com- 
panies will sell their stock only to policy- 
holders. Men and women, always of the 
innocent class, are induced to drop policies 
in old companies for the sake of taking 
out newinsurance-policies in new companies 
and getting an option on the stock. It is 
a two-edged swindle, of nation-wide sweep. 

It must not be inferred that all new life- 
insurance companies belong in the class 
described. Many of them are perfectly 
honest, perfectly frank, and managed not 
only cleanly, but with skill. Dozens of the 
most skilful young insurance men have, 
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within recent years, gone out of the older 
companies and are now managing clean 
young companies, East and West. This 
article is not in any sense an arraign- 
ment of young life-insurance companies in 
general. 

The public cannot afford to take chances 
on life insurance. If a man knows, by irre- 
futable facts, that a certain young company 
is managed well and honestly, is already 
strong in resources, and has gained the rep- 
utation that is an absolutely necessary 
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asset if successs is to be achieved, there 
is no good reason why he should not use 
that company for his insurance. 

If, on the contrary, a man must take the 
word of some strange authority or must buy 
his life insurance on local patriotism alone, 
it is almost criminal to entrust the protec- 
tion of one’s family to a company of which 
so little is known. One might as well go 
down the street and ask the first lawyer 
whose sign strikes the eye to become chief 
executor of one’s estate. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 


STAINING A NATION’S HONOR-ROLL 
WITH PRETENSE AND FRAUD 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AN INQUIRY WHY, HALF A CENTURY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, WE 
ARE STILL PAYING A HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIONS A YEAR FOR PENSIONS 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


ASSISTED BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN AND LLOYD DORSEY WILLIS 


It is pleasant to see figures grow bigger. 


light of it. 


pay. Still, that is interesting. 


Every prosperous man knows the de- 


Not quite so pleasant, perhaps, when they are figures of a bill that you have to 
The figures on page 13487 make easy reading. There 
are no hard sums —just addition and multiplication. 


They explain the drawing — 


a picture of the growth of the Pension Bill since the Civtt War. 
A year after the cessation of hostilities the Government was paying 15 millions 


of dollars to disabled soldiers, their widows and orphans and other dependents. 
Then it began a natural decline. 


the pension bill reached 31 millions. 
in 1878 to 28 millions. 
to all entitled to pensions. 


In 1874 
It had fallen 


In January, 1879, there was passed a law giving full arrears 
The lump sums thus offered presented tempting prizes, and 


thousands of old soldiers searched their bodies for some twinges that might be attributed 


back to war-time. 


In two years the bill bounded from 28 up to 58 millions. 


The Grand Army of the Republic, organized at the close of the Civil War, now fell 


7 7 . a] . + 
targely into the hands of pension promoters — Corporal Tanner, a professional pension- 
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agent, at their head. The organization swiftly grew and became a_ political 
power. A succession of Grand Army pension-agents administered the Government's 
Pension Bureau. “God help the surplus in the United States Treasury when I get 
at it,” said Corporal Tanner when President Harrison appointed him. The bill went 
steadily up until in 1889 it reached 92 millions. In 1890 poverty ceased to be a 
condition for a pension grant. That year the bill made the highest jump that it had 
yet accomplished —it ran up to 110 millions. And up it kept going until in 1893 
it reached the prodigious sum of 161 millions. 

President Cleveland turned his attention to pensions at the beginning of his second 
administration, and an honest administration of the Bureau brought the bill down 
to 144 millions. It continued at about that figure, but with a downward tendency, until 
1907. In 1906 Congress authorized recognition of mere age as a disability, and in 1907 
the old-age pension rates were increased. The bill sprang to 156 millions. 

In 1908 Congress extended pensions to widows of go-day men without regard to 
their pecuniary need. The bill soon rose to 165 millions. No encouraging legislation 
having been enacted in 1909, natural causes will bring the pension expenditure this year 
down to 157 millions ($155,000,000 with at least $2,000,000 additional for the running ex- 
penses of the Bureau); but in the last.Congress more daring legislation was proposed, and all 
the machinery of the pension organization and all the Grand Army influence have been 
set at work to secure from the next session laws that will push the pension bill up to 


heights never before dreamed of. 


Americans who contemplate the miraculous growth of the cost of pensions know how 


Jack felt when he watched the beanstalk. 


O THE present generation, the 

War of the States is a fact in 

history. The vast majority of 

people living in the United States to-day 
could never have heard a gun of it. Many 
of us do remember the years that followed 
closely upon the end of the war — remem- 
ber the halos of romance that encircled 
the one-armed or limping heroes who told 
never-wearying stories of Antietam, of 
the siege of Vicksburg, of the Wilderness, 


_and Gettysburg, and of the March to the 


Sea. What power to stir the heart had 
the empty sleeve or the wooden leg! 
What a touching figure was the widow 
whose husband slept somewhere in the 
starlit abbey that stretched from the 
Shenandoah to the Gulf! The word 
“pensioner” — how gallant and pathetic 
it sounded, then! ‘‘The pensioner” was 
indeed a hero, who had endured the toils 
of weary marches, slept on his arms, 
wakened at the drum-beat to charge a 
hill in the face of deadly fire—a man 
who had seen carnage and had wrought it, 
who had toiled and bled and risked his 


life for his country. Or “the pensioner”’ 
was a lonely woman, whose ‘haggard 
scrutiny of the bulletins from the front 
had ended one day in the heart-anguished 
moment when she read his name among 
the slain. 

What does the word “pensioner” mean 
to-day? What sort of figure does it 
suggest? Can it be pretended that the 
invasion of the once-sacred roll by the 
horde of bummers, camp-followers, and 
deserters whom extravagant legislation 
has placed upon the pension-list — can it be 
pretended that this invasion has left it 
aroll of honor? Does the public now esteem 
the pensioner as it esteemed him in 
those days, before patriotism had sunk 
to a cash basis, before “veterans”’ de- 
manded pay because, forty-five years ago, 
they had spent three months learning 
the manual of arms? 

To-day, unpleasant as it is to say it, 
the pensioner is a suspect. The common 
presumption is against his being a hero. 
The presumption, cynical perhaps, but 
not unjustified, is that he is as likely to 
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be a cook or a hoster or a peddler, who 
has perjured himself, a thrifty patriot 
who has no objection to receiving an 
annuity on account of a summer’s episode 
of half a century ago. 


THE PENSIONER’S LOST GLORY 


The diagram reproduced on this page 
reveals the state of affairs which has 
brought about this degradation of the 
pensioner, a state of affairs which, apart 
from its sentimental aspect, deserves 
the attention of the country. 

In a time of profound civil peace, full 
half a century after its existence was last 
threatened, the United States Government 
is laying upon every man, woman, and 
child in the land a tax of $2 a year to pay 
military pensions. It ts handing over to 
a particular class (consisting of a million 
men and women once for a short time directly 
or indirectly connected with the army) a 
sum which would in one year pay the ex- 
penses of the entire military and naval 
establishments of Japan for three years and 
a half; which, another year, would support 
the whole British navy —the largest in 
the world; which, another year, would buy 
the Argentine wheat-crop and leave enough 
money to pay, the next year, the bills of 
the German army — the biggest in the 
world; which, another year, would pay the 
sum total of the cost of the Government of 
Belgium — the most patriarchical in the 
world. 

Three-fourths of those who survived the 
Civil War are now dead. Yet the pensions 
on account of that war go on increasing. 


PENSIONS DESERVED AND UNDESERVED 


Let there be no misunderstanding as 
to the spirit in which this inquiry into 
the pension system is undertaken: 

Every soldier who was disabled in the 
service of his country is freely entitled 
to a liberal pension from his grateful 
countrymen. Every widow of a soldier 
killed or disabled in the service of his 
country, and every dependent upon him, 
is entitled to relief from needs due to his 
patriotic devotion. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
men whose service to their country con- 
sisted in spending three months on a 
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junket for which they were paid and for 
which their expenses were provided, should, 
years afterward, demand that the Govern- 
ment give them an income; 

It is doubtful whether there should 
be no distinction between men whose 
names were on the rolls a few weeks and 
who never reached the front, and those 
who for three years bore the burden and 
heat of the day; 

It is doubtful whether soldiers who 
deserted the ranks deserve the country’s 
gratitude on the same basis as those who 
remained faithful to the end; 

It is questionable whether “‘veterans’ 
shot trying to run away should be allowed 
to draw allowances for the wounds of 
cowardice; 


b 






[Pustic—No. 295.] 
[H. R. 20578.] 







red atid eleven, and for pther purposes. 


for the fiseal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred an 
and for other purposes, namely: 





one hundred and fifty-five million dollars: 
priation i i 
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THE PASSAGE OF A BILL APPROPRIATING $155,000,000 REQUIRES NEITHER 
MUCH SPACE NOR TIME 


It is questionable whether, in order to 
keep the pension bill big, as worthy 
beneficiaries die, Congress should engage 
in wholesale falsification of the war records, 
and admit to honorable discharge and 
pensionable status thousands of those who 
fled or who were discharged for the good 
of the service; 

It is questionable whether women who 
married ex-soldiers should be paid by a 
grateful country for their heroic act — 
questionable, certainly, whether girls born 
twenty-five years after Appomattox should 
be pensioned by the Government because 
they took a fancy to some aged veteran 
with good prospects of an early death; 

It is doubtful whether the United 
States Government should, in order to 
pension them, issue marriage certificates 







An Act Making appropriations for the pay: i i 
4 An Act Making a opria the payment of invalid and other 
nsions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of ‘pensions 

eleven, 


For army and navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows 
minor children, and dependent relatives, army nurses, and all other 
pensioners who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be 
placed thereon, under the provisions of any and all Acts of Congress 
Pryrded. That the appr9 
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to women whose marriage the laws of 
the state do not recognize; 

It is questionable whether the Govern- 
ment should (so to speak) put a premium 
upon idiocy by paying annuities to the 
grown-up imbecile offspring of vicious 
ex-soldiers. Society may owe a duty 
to these unfortunates, but with what 
justice can they be awarded military 
pensions? 

It is questionable whether the regular 
pension-laws are so narrow and stingy 
that it has been necessary to pass special 
acts for the pensioning of 30,000 persons 
not entitled to pensions under the laws; 

It is doubtful whether it is necessary 
to keep the records of the Pension Office 
as secret as the archives of Russia; 






she should incorpo a 
George H, Reitman Company, 
senior cletk of her husband fiito the firm. 






PENSION BILL PASSED. 
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It is doubtful whether it is just and 
reasonable management which taxes every 
family in the country $10 a year for the 
benefit of the surviving one-fourth of an 
army disbanded forty-five years ago; 

It is doubtful whether it is the truest 
patriotism to seek new devices year by 
year to bring it about that, as the great 
war recedes, its bills increase; 

It is not clear why the cost of maintain- 
ing the soldiers’ homes has doubled within 
the last ten years — though the number of 
inmates has increased only seven per cent.; 

It is doubtful whether it was necessary 
to build three new soldiers’ homes in order 
to provide for the increase of 1,300 vet- 
erans in ten years. Some light is thrown 
cn this question by the fact that one of 
these homes, erected at a cost of $1,300,000, 
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was located in Danville, Ill., Speaker 
Cannon’s home town; 


PENSIONS AND THE TARIFF 


Finally, it is doubtful whether the 
patriotic gratitude of the people should 
be allowed to fasten upon them and hold 
them for half a century in the grasp of a 
burdensome, unjust, and impoverishing 
tariff, under which the necessities of life 
are greatly increased in cost, vast fortunes 
are given to a few, the country’s foreign 
trade is crippled, and its mercantile marine 
obliterated. The high tariff which op- 
presses the United States is maintained by 
the plea of the necessity of finding pension 
money. If the ‘“‘dollar-a-day”’ pension 
legislation now being advocated in Con- 
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interest of the 950,000 pensioners. ‘‘Give 
us our tariff and we’ll give you pensions”’ 
is the argument which has built up the 
most powerful political organization that 
ever ruled over the destinies of a nation. 

Of course $10 per year does not ade- 
quately represent the actual tax levied on 
every American family by the pension 
system. In the form of high prices created 
by the tariff which it makes necessary, it 
burdens us all with many times $10 a year. 
Besides, veterans are exempt from state 
taxes, are given preference in public em- 
ployment, and provided for in “homes.” 

Again let it be repeated: There is no be- 
grudging of all this—to the worthy veteran; 
but there is the greater reason why the 
list of pensioners should be cleared of fraud. 


Japanese Army and Navy, $50,000,000 
Argentine Wheat Crop, $110,000,000 
Belgian Government, $154,500,000 


fener: nm U. S. Pensions, $157,000,000 


British Navy, $160,000,000 


German Army, $200,000,000 


SOME COMPARATIVE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


gress passes that body, two-thirds of the 
entire customs-tariff collections made by 
the Government will be paid out in pen- 
sions. If a stop is not put to the pension 
madness, the people of the country can hope 
for no relief from the tyrannical tariff. 

It is doubtful whether the mercenary 
greed of the pension-graft organization, 
in its unholy combination with the cor- 
rupt privileged interests which have their 
meeting-place in the desire to maintain 
the high tariff, should be permitted to 
dominate the politics of the country. 
The tariff actually paid in customs duties 
goes largely to the pensioners. The very 
much bigger tariff which is exacted from 
the people by the protected corporations 
goes to swell the vast private fortunes 
of the manufacturers. The latter are 
comparatively few in number; their power 
is maintained by appeals to the financial 





It should be remembered that ihe pension 
bill 1s paid by the people, many of whom 
are themselves in as much need of govern- 
ment aid as are the pensioners. 

But the Government pays no heed to 
the needs of the poor man — unless he 
once wore a uniform for a few months; 
on the contrary, it taxes his food, his 
clothing, his furniture, until it gets 
$155,000,000 for his (constructively more 
patriotic) neighbor. And it not only 
taxes him for $155,000,000 — the _neces- 
sity of getting that sum excuses a tariff 
law under which ‘‘protected’”’ industries 
can keep up fictitious prices on home-- 
made things. The Government gets its 
$155,000,000 on imported things only. 
It is the tariff-favored manufacturer who 
gets the money above the natural price 
of the home-made article — the tax made 
possible by the tariff. 
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When a man pays $50 for a suit of 
English woolens, the Government gets 
$10. When the poor man, compelled 
to accept a domestic cloth, pays $20 for 
a suit worth $10, the $10 tax goes to 
the ‘‘protected”’ cloth-maker — not to the 
Government. 

For every dollar that the poor man pays the 
Government toward the pension bill, it is 
safe to say that he pays a very much larger 
sum into the treasuries of the already-rich 
corporations, in high prices of the home- 
made product. 

It is a great price this country is paying 
for the indulgence of its generosity to- 
ward the old soldier; $155,000,000 thrice 
multiplied falls short of representing that 
price. And it is the poor who pay the 
most of it. 


WHO GET PENSIONS NOW 


No one grudges the war hero any part 
of what a grateful nation has given him; 
it is not half enough. But one does 
grudge the bummer and the deserter 
a place on the honor-roll of the veterans; 
one does grudge the fictitious “veteran” 
and the professional ‘‘veteran’s widow” 
the money which they abstract from the 
National Treasury. Every family is will- 
ing to pay its annual $10 tax to deserving 
soldiers of a war fought by a former 
generation; but it is right that the bene- 
ficiaries of that tax should be bona fide 
veterans. 

It is possible that there are some who 
believe that pensions are given only to 
soldiers and sailors wounded in the wars, 
or who afterward became invalids on 
account of their service, and to their 
wives and dependents. In fact, existing 
laws now pension, among others: 

Every man who served in the Union 
army for ninety days or more during the 
Civil War, no matter what his state_of 
health or his financial condition; 

The widow of every man who did so, no 
matter what the date or the cause of his 
death, provided only she married him 
prior to June 27, 1890; and also — 

The widow of every man disabled in ser- 
vice, no matter if she married him yes- 
terday and was unborn thirty years after 
Lee surrendered; 
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Dependent children, mothers, fathers, 
brothers, and sisters of deceased pen- 
sioners, and minor children of their 
widows. 

Finally, when the exceedingly liberal 
laws (of which the above sentences give 
the merest hint) fail, private acts of 
Congress confer pensions by wholesale 
in the absence of evidence and in the face 
of evidence. 


WHO MAY GET PENSIONS SOON 


But all this is not enough. Private 
acts are too slow. Last year there were 
passed only 3,000 of them. The Pension Bill 
is falling from 165 millions to 157 millions 
of dollars this year. This must not be 
permitted. Therefore the pension organ- 
ization has been busy devising new schemes 
to encourage the distribution of further 
millions. One bill, proposed by Senator 
McCumber, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions, would remove the 
disability attached to that date of June 
27, 1890. Another bill would create 
a Civil War Volunteer Officers Retired 
List, putting on one-third-pay for the rest 
of their lives 28,000 officers who spent 
from three months to three years in the 
army, and have since spent forty-five 
years in business. (Just as if they had 
devoted their lives to a military career 
and sacrificed their civil opportunities.) 
This bill would distribute probably eight 
millions a year in sums ranging from 
$400 to $2,400. Another bill would give 
every surviving veteran a dollar a day 
for the rest of his life. The Commissioner 
of Pensions estimates that this would add 
annually $108,000,000 to the Pension Bill, 
bringing it up to $264,000,000 — two- 
thirds of the total tariff-revenue of the Govern- 
ment. Still another proposal — that 
known as the National Tribune Bill — 
for a general increase of pension ratings 
would augment the Pension Bill by 50 
millions of dollars. 


INVESTIGATION SHOWS FRAUD 


In announcing the result of its investi- 
gation, THE Wortp’s Work does not 
charge that the Pension Bureau is corrupt; 
it is not. Nor inefficient; for neither is 
it that. We do assert that the body of 
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legislation passed by successive Congresses 
subservient to the old-soldier vote, and ex- 
tended by liberal interpretations put upon 
it by authorities of the Pension Bureau, 
has made so broad the road into the National 
Treasury that there is no reason why any 
man who was living at the time of the Civil 
War need go without a pension. We do 
point out that the evidence taken in pension 
cases is naturally ex-parte, and that as the 
war recedes the deaths of responsible officers 
and undesirable witnesses make fraud more 
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tinued long after the proper beneficiaries 
were dead; 

Cases where one man_ has 
several pensions; 

Many cases where deserters are receiv- 
ing pay equal to that of men who served 
to the end; 

Cases where ‘‘bounty-jumpers” 
been given double pensions; 

Cases where men absolutely without 
military records have been given an en- 
listment and honorable discharge; 


drawn 


have 
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MANY PAGES OF PRIVATE PENSION BILLS ARE PASSED EVERY FRIDAY 


IN CONGRESS 


Each paragraph represents the award or the increase of a pension for which there was no warrant in law 


and more easy; and we do assert that the 
pension rolls abound in aberrations of the 
proper purpose of the military pension 
system; that they are packed with unworthy 
and perjured names, and honeycombed 
with fraud. 

Since our investigations began — and 
they have been pursued without aid 
from the Pension Office and in the face of 
the Commissioner’s refusal to open the 
list to inspection — we have come across: 

Cases where two and even three persons 
have drawn pensions for one man’s service; 

Cases where pensions have been con- 


Innumerable cases where soldiers are 
being given compensation for ills utterly 
unconnected with army service; 

Cases where women never married to 
soldiers are pensioned as legal widows; 

Cases where girls born long after the war, 
who had married veterans for the sake of 
their pension, are being paid by the nation. 


A TYPICAL FRAUDULENT PENSIONER 
So 


Instances? As many as you like. 


many that it may seem as if the pension 


list were made up wholly of frauds— 
which is not the case. 
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James Cunningham, undertaker, of 158 
Duffield Street, Brooklyn, formerly ser- 
geant-at-arms of Devin Post, G. A. R., 
and in line for commander, though he 
was never in the army, began to draw a 
pension from the Government on February 
16, 1907. 

Cunningham’s story is typical of thou- 
sands. When the Civil War began, he 
was a youth of seventeen years, living 
with his parents in New York City. The 
young fellow got the war fever, and got 
it bad. All around him his friends a 
little older were enlisting and starting 
for the front. Cunningham argued with 
his father, but it was of no use. The 
parental foot was put down on the boy’s 
ambition. 

One day the lad learned that the Four- 
teenth Volunteers of Brooklyn was start- 
ing South. He ran away from home and 
followed. His father caught him at the 
old Fulton Street ferry and took him 
back home. A few days later Cunningham 
was shipped off to his uncle’s farm near 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Company D of the 
106th Volunteers was being enlisted there. 
Cunningham did not enlist, but, when the 
roll of drums told the countryside that 
Company D was starting, there was a 
boy missing from the farm. He had 
become a camp-follower. He went South. 
He says that he was with the regiment in 
every march. It is certain that he didn’t 
carry a musket. ‘This, however, did not 
prevent his coming home in 1865 with 
many stories, decorated with abundant 
detail of bivouac and battle, nor his 
becoming a hero. 

After a while the G. A. R. was formed. 
Cunningham became a Grand Army man. 
He was a prominent member of his post. 
He set up as an undertaker, and the 
bulk of his business came from old sol- 
diers and their friends. 

One day in 1896 the question of honor- 
able discharges came up among a group 
of his friends. A comrade asked to see 
his discharge. He confided to them that 
the prized paper had been lost, and told 
in detail the story of its disappearance. 
The comrades thought Cunningham ought 
to get a new one; they became embarrass- 
ingly insistent on this. 
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So on June 26, 1896, Cunningham 
executed and filed in the War Depart- 
ment an affidavit declaring that he had 
enlisted with Company D, of the 1o6th 
New York Volunteers, on August 11, 
1862; that ,he had served during most 
of the war and had been wounded at the 
battle of Cold Harbor in 1864. Two 
Grand Army comrades vouched for him 
— William Reed, a commissioner of deeds 
in Brooklyn, and a veteran by the name 
of Smith; both are now dead. Cunning- 
ham explained that he had fought under 
the name of Edwin Walker, because of 
his father’s opposition and his own age. 

Cunningham may have had no thought 
of a pension when he filed his affidavit. 
All he asked for was an honorable dis- 
charge, and in due time it came along to 
him —a crisp document made out, at his 
request, in the name of James Cunning- 
ham. 

Eight years later Cunningham, secure 
in his unquestioned possession of an honor- 
able discharge, concluded to apply for 
a pension. On December 15, 1904, he 
sent in his application, accompanied by 
his discharge, bearing the broad seal of 
the War Department. It all looked regu- 
lar enough—and, in due course, the appli- 
cant was awarded not only the original 
pension that he had asked for, but an 
increase which had been applied for even 
before the original application had been 
finally acted upon. From February 16, 
1907, until November 14, 1908, the per- 
jurer regularly drew his pension. He 
would probably be drawing it to-day 
except for the unhappy chance of a 
miscarried letter. 

For the real Edwin Walker, a respected 
farmer living at Richville, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., was at the same time draw- 
ing his pension for the same service. The 
real Edwin Walker had enlisted August 
11, 1862, and been honorably discharged 
on June 22, 1865. No one in the Pension 
Office discovered the fraud, and _ the 
Government continued to pay two men 
until one day a communication from 
the Bureau addressed to Edwin Walker, 
but referring in the text to James 
Cunningham, reached the hands of 
the Richville farmer. Mr. Walker 
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wrote back that he did not  under- 
stand the use of the name of Cunningham. 
An investigation started. Cunningham 
confessed and was sentenced to a year 
in the Nassau County jail at Mineola, 
Long Island. Grand Army comrades were 
faithful to him, and petitioned Governor 
Hughes for his pardon—in vain. The 
convict served his time, less a few months 
for good behavior, was released a few 
weeks ago, and has resumed his under- 
taking business. It is likely that he will 
be commissioned to bury many of his old 
comrades of the G. A. R., if not of the 
Union Army, until he himself dies. Mr. 
Cunningham declines to supply THE 
Wor.tp’s Work with his photograph. 


A VETERAN WHO DREW FIVE PENSIONS 


For many years there has lived in 
Philadelphia a Negro veteran of the 
Civil War who was well liked by the 
Grand Army men who made their head- 
quarters at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
a stone’s throw from Independence Hall. 
Dee Wilton Laws was, in fact, the janitor 
of the G. A. R. headquarters. His duties 
in this connection occupied a part of his 
time; the rest of it was pretty well occu- 
pied in drawing four pensions. One of 
them was his own. He was entitled to 
it. But the others were those of other 
men — two dead, one living. Being rather 
keen on pensions, Laws furthermore had 
his wife draw an annuity which was not 
rightfully hers— making five pensions 
in the family. 

Laws and his wife lived in a comfort- 
able little house in the south end of 
Philadelphia, where, for several years, 
there had resided with them an old Negro 
pensioner named Robinson, and his wife 
Susan. Robinson died; his widow, Susan, 
began to draw the pension. Then she 
died. The Pension Bureau never heard 
of Susan Robinson’s death, for Mrs. Dee Wil- 
ton Laws could sign a voucher just as well 
as Susan Robinson herself. So for four 
years the Government every three months 
handed Annie Laws a snug little sum on 
account of the fact that an old Negro 
named Robinson had once served in the 
army. Annie would undoubtedly be draw- 
ing the Robinson pension still except 
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for the fact that Dee Wilton was a little 
over-ambitious. 

Dee Wilton long lived happily in receipt 
of his own annuity and of the pensions 
which the Government thought it was 





Private Calendar No. 299. 


6isr CONGRESS, H. R. 9221. 


2p Sessron. 
[ Report No. 700.]} 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 3, 1909. 


Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania, introduced the following bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and erdered to be printed 


Marcn 7, 1910. 


Reported with amendments, committed to the Committee of the Whole House, 
and ordered to be printed. 


[Strike out all after the enacting clanse and insert the part priuted in ttaltes.} 





A BILL 


To correct the military record of James Jones. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of [epresenta- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 Phat the-Seeretar ofr bed hes herbs ether 
40 tnedtnd lireeted te setittend the _reeomds-of the Wer 
5 Depertireitaste+relesetrom-thecharee-of desertion Danes 


9 That in the administration of the pension laws and the laws 
10 governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
11. diers, or any hranch thereof. James Jones shall hereafter 
1 be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
2 from the military service of the United States as a privat: 
3 of Company E, Thirty-third Regiment New York Veteran 
4 Volunteers, on the second day of May, eighteen hundred and 
9 sivty-three: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior 
6 to the passage of this Act. 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
James Jones.” 











NOTE THE POLITE WAY IN WHICH THIS DESERTER’S 
RECORD IS “CORRECTED ” 


paying to William Lewis and James O. 
Barks, both of whom were dead, and of 
George Harrison, a feeble-minded veteran 
received his 
addresses, 


almshouse. Laws 
checks at different 


in the 
various 
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the homes of friends of his. He cashed 
the checks at the saloon of Johnny Ulman, 
Ninth and Locust Streets, and at the 
shop of a Jewish clothing-dealer in South 
Street. 

Harrison happened to mention to an 
attendant at the Philadelphia Hospital 
(as the almshouse is called) that his pen- 
sion money was being received and put 
away for him by his friend Laws. Laws, 
being appealed to, foolishly replied that 
he had no money belonging to Harrison. 
And then the Pension Commissioner was 
informed. It was an easy matter, 
once attention was directed at the rascal, 
to convict him. His sentence was three 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, 
where he languishes to-day. 

Annie Laws got away. No one sus- 
pected her. The investigation of her 
husband was not extended to include 
his family — the Pension Bureau doesn’t 
go out of its way to hunt frauds. But 
Annie boldly went to the Federal building 
with her husband when he was arrested, 
and she was in the district-attorney’s 
room when some one referred to her as 
Annie Laws. 

“Why, that’s not Annie Laws!” ex- 
claimed Bernard Englander, a _ notary 
public who happened to be in the room. 
““That’s Susan Robinson. I’ve made out 
her pension vouchers many a time.” 

But before the authorities took in the 
significance of the thing, Annie had de- 
parted. She was arrested a few weeks 
later, but was let go on her plea that she 
had acted wnder duress from her husband. 


A TYPICAL DESERTER’S CASE 


One might naturally suppose that a 
soldier against whose name the word 
‘deserter’? stood on the records of the 
War Department would for all time be 
barred from receiving a pension from the 
Government. It is innocence itself that 
indulges this supposition. During the 
last few years there have been made 
thousands of “‘corrections”’ in the records 
of the Department — thousands of those 
embarrassing entries ‘‘deserter’”’ have been 
erased, this deepest of all stains on the 
honor of a soldier removed, and the 
veteran has been made the recipient of 
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the nation’s gratitude in substantial form. 
Sometimes this is done through the oper- 
ation of laws so contrived that a little 
perjury makes them available for the 
use of any culprit; sometimes it is accom- 
plished by special acts of Congress. 

We have pleasure in presenting a por- 
trait of Thomas Sale, who lives at 2311 
Christian Street, Philadelphia, and who 
is drawing a pension of $15 a month. 
Mr. Sale was a deserter. He is only one 
of many thousands of those who, be- 
lieving discretion to be the better part 
of valor, are living in old age and in the 
enjoyment of a forgiving Government’s 
bounty. 

Sale (or Savage, as his name appears 
to have been during war-time) left the 
Sixth-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers be- 
fore his time was up. He says that he 
enlisted in the navy and served on the 
U. S. Ss. North Carolina, Potomac, and 
Oswego. There is a law that relieves a 
veteran from the charge of desertion in 
case it can ‘‘be made to appear” that he 
reenlisted somewhere within four months. 
Naturally, Sale reénlisted in the navy 
within four months. So he says, and so 
he has now convinced the authorities. 

We have no wish to deprive Mr. Sale, 
alias Mr. Savage, of his pension. He 
has a benevolent countenance, and _ his 
case is just as worthy as are the thousands 
of others who claim to have reénlisted. 

But one is tempted to ask why these 
misunderstood veterans waited all these 
years before applying to have the oppro- 
brious epithet “deserter” stricken from 
against their names. The Civil War 
ended in 1865 —and most of those are 
dead who know the facts. 


HOW CONGRESS FALSIFIES HISTORY 


Since January, 1909, more than 2,600 
private bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress granting honorable discharges to de- 
serters. On one day, March 15, 1909, bills 
granting honorable discharges to 157 de- 
serters were introduced. On every working- 
day between January 1, 1910, and May 31st, 


except on three days only (January 22d, Feb- -? 


ruary 5th, and April 29th), bills emoving 
the charge of desertion were presented in Con- 
gress — 934 bills in 122 days, seven a day! 
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This wholesale admission of cowards 
and “‘bounty-jumpers”’ to pension eligibil- 
ity is a subject that deserves and will 
have a chapter by itself in this series of 
articles. It is, of course, an outrage 
which words fail adequately to charac- 
terize. Conscious of the iniquity of the 
proceeding, the form of these enactments 
has lately been changed, so that now, 
instead of explicitly expunging the charge 
of desertion, each special law reads that 
‘‘__ shall hereafter be held and considered 
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or all facts, from the history of this country; 
possible to create a whole new set of 
facts and fabricate a history in defiance 
of actual events. 

Indeed, so madly extravagant, so insane, 
has become the attitude of Congress 
toward pension claimants that it some- 
times goes beyond the mere correcting 
of records and does actually undertake 
to create a record from non-existent facts. 

Representative Brownlow of Tennessee, 
the late indefatigable friend of the veteran, 


finn. 


re 
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WILLIAM LAFFERTY AND HIS SIGHTLESS WIFE 


Not long ago afforded a touching illustration for the The Union Veteran, a pension paper published in Green- 


field, Ohio. 


The Union Veteran’s remarks under this picture say: ‘‘ He has a claim pending under the general 


law, but the iron-bound rules made and enforced by the tyrant of the Pension Bureau, H. Clay Evans, demands 
‘medical evidence’ impossible to secure; therefore the old hero is robbed of the pension due him and which he 
so richly deserves.’? William Lafferty owned a 60-acre farm and was already receiving a pension of $12 a month. 
The picture and the The Union Veteran’s comment illustrate the professional pension view that to demand 


evidence is to rob the pensioner 


to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States.” 

The whole proceeding is undoubtedly 
unconstitutional, for reasons which will 
be given in the special chapter. The 
pardoning power is not vested in Congress. 
Nor is it possible by any legislative act 
or by any executive or judicial act, or 
by all combined, to obliterate a fact in 
the military history of a soldier. If it 
were possible for Congress to destroy 
the fact that a soldier had deserted, it would 
be possible to obliterate any other fact, 





who will receive special attention later 
in these articles, was one of those not 
satisfied to improve history as events 
made it; he was ambitious to create 
history de novo. A sample of Mr. Brown- 
low’s activity in this direction is presented 
by the bill a facsimile of which is printed 
on page 13406. P 

It will be noticed that it is entitled: “A 
bill to correct the military record of 
Bradford Whaley.” Now, Bradford 


Whaley had not taken the trouble to- 


begin any military record; and, while 
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61st CONGRESS, 


2D SESSION. 





H. R. 25995. 








IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 17, 1910. 


Mr. Browntow introduced the following bill; which was referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered.to be printed. 








A BILL 


To correct the military record of Bradford Whaley. 
J Be it enacted by the Senat: and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
4 and directed to enter the name of Bradford Whaley as a 
5 private of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Tennessee Vol- 


6 unteer Cavalry, and issue to him an honorable discharge? 


















ONE WAY OF 
the modest Congressman affected only 
to correct, he was really endowing Mr. 
Whaley with a wholly new record, for 
the bill directs the Secretary of War to 
enter Mr. Whaley’s name on the roll of 
the 11th Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry 
and simultaneously to tender him an 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. Brownlow’s activities have ceased. 
He died a few months ago. It is a pity, 








BECOMING A VETERAN 


because so long as he flourished as a cor- 
rector of destinies, it was unnecessary 
for any man to go to the front and fight 
and bleed for a record. A fiat of Congress, 
issued at the Tennessee member’s behest, 
sufficed to reach back forty-five years 
and then in one sentence span all the 
labors, sufferings, and perils of actual 
war service, and finally discharge the 
“veteran” with honor from an organi- 
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zation which had long ago ceased to 
exist. Congress showed much restraint 
in this matter: It might just as well 
have made Mr. Whaley a Revolutionary 
patriot. 

Two private pension bills passed by 
Congress this year President Taft vetoed. 
One (Senate 4,671) undertook to amend 
the record of Aaron Cornish; it decreed 
that he should hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged 
from the 97th New York Volunteer In- 
fantry. The fact is that Mr. Cornish 
was dismissed from the service on Septem- 
ber 8, 1862, by competent authority. 

The other (Senate 752) decreed that 
Charles J. Smith be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from 
Company F, Third New Jersey Volunteer 
Cavalry. The fact is, Charles J. Smith 
never belonged to the regiment and was 
never honorably discharged from it. He 
had been ordered to join it, but failed to 
do so. The service from which he dis- 
loyally absented himself was performed 
by another soldier. 

Such are the perversions of history in 
which Congress is continuously engaged. 

Glance through any report of any 
Pension Committee, either of the House 
of Representatives or of the Senate. 
Observe the grounds on which pension 
money is given away. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions’ 
report on “‘Calendar No. 409,” presented 
March 17th, this year, picked up at 
random, opens of itself to page 32. The 
eye is greeted by favorable recommenda- 
tions for pensions in favor of George 
Brough, of Spring City, San Pete County, 
Utah; Philip Smith, of Heber City; 
James Carlile, Heber City; and Alexander 
Robertson, of Springville — all of whom 
are stated to have served twenty-three 
days in 1853 against the Indians. The 
company to which they belonged was not 
part of the military service of the United 
States, but its members were paid by the 
state of Utah; and, inasmuch as the 
state was subsequently reimbursed by 
the United States for such payment, who 
could be so unreasonable as to insist on 
the point that the Federal Government is 
not liable? No wounds, sickness, or dis- 
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abilities are alleged. The pensions were 
granted. 

Next follows a recommendation in 
favor of Richard H. Humphries of Wash- 
ington County, Tennessee, who served 
a year in the war with Spain. He alleges 
rheumatism. The records of the War 
Department fail to show treatment for 
rheumatism during service. Humphries’s 
claim had been rejected by the Pension 
Bureau September 4, 1909, and on appeal 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
reaffirmed the rejection. However, three 
witnesses testified that Humphries did 
contract rheumatism in the service, and 
Humphries states that three others, mem- 
bers of his company, knew of his having 
rheumatism in the service— but they 
have died and he cannot procure their 
testimony. The Senate Committee on 
Pensions reports its conclusion ‘‘that it 
cannot be said that the soldier did not 
contract rheumatism in the service’’; it 
is ‘inclined to resolve whatever doubt 
there may be in the soldier’s favor, and 
respectfully recommends that he be al- 
lowed a pension of $12 a month.” 

Next, the pension of the needy widow 
of a naval officer of long, active, and 
distinguished service in war and in peace 
is increased from $30 to $40 a month. 
May she live long to enjoy it. 

Next comes the case of Corporal Clar- 
ence W. Davis, thirty years old, West 
Alexandria, Preble County, O. While 
“absent from duty upon pass for his 
own pleasure,” he was run over by a 
locomotive and his right foot was cut off. 
He is given $40 — the same pension as the 
widow of the aforementioned hero of forty- 
eight years’ service and forty battles, pro- 
moted for conspicuous bravery. 

Then comes the case of Captain Morgan 
J. Treadway, Delvinta, Lee County, Ky. 
Captain Treadway valorously led a com- 
pany from Kentucky in the direction of 
the Spanish enemy, getting as far as 
Anniston, Ala., where he alleges that he 
“contracted severe colds, resulting in 
tonsilitis.” “‘The medical records of the 
War Department are silent as to treatment 
during service,” observes the report, which 
also notices that the Pension Bureau had 
rejected the Captain’s claim for a pension 
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PRETTY POST-CARD AND POLITE REMARKS SENT TO AN HONEST PENSION COM- 
MISSIONER BY A WRONGED PATRIOT — THE COMMISSIONER WANTED EVIDENCE! 























and that it had refused (could it have been Next, L. Place Bostwick, 1126 Wash- 
contemptuously?) reconsideration of the ington Street, Iowa City, Ia., is given $30 
same. However, the Senate Committee per month. His claim is that he wrenched 
feels that any “doubt may generously be his back carrying a mess-chest, while 
resolved in his favor” and puts him down fighting the Spaniards (in Florida) in 1808. 
for $20 a month. The Pension Bureau has twice rejected 
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his claim, but he is in failing health and 
the Senators are “‘satisfied that the serious 
affliction of the claimant may have origi- 
nated in his military service, and therefore 
recommend the allowance of a pension 
of $30 a month.” 

The next following bill gives a retired 
regular $24 a month for varicose veins. 

The next gives $30 a month to the widow 
of an officer killed in the Philippines by the 
accidental discharge of a rifle. 


inability to discharge the duties of a sol- 
dier. Walsh had been struck on the head 
with a rifle in a. quarrel with another 
soldier, Charles N. Beck, at Victoria, 
P.I., on January 24, 1900. The evidence 
at the trial of Beck showed that Walsh 
had provoked the assault. Walsh had 
also been in the hospital under treatment 
for syphilis. The Senate Committee on 
Pensions took cognizance of the fact that 
Walsh’s affliction can hardly be said to 





A GROUP OF PENSIONERS 


The next gives a monthly $12 to a 
Spanish-war veteran for general debility 
“not clearly proved” to be of service 
origin, but believed to be due to “‘intol- 
erance of solar heat.’”’ And yet William 
J. Hemby came from Pitt County, North 
Carolina. 

Then we read the story of Peter Walsh, 
of Providence, R. I. Walsh was dis- 
charged from the regular army June 11, 
I901, On account of weak mind causing 


have been contracted in the line of duty, 
but gave him a pension of $12 a month. 
Why go on? All this is taken page by 
page from a late Pension Committee 
report casually picked up and opened at 
random —a_ report, moreover, of the 
most conservative of the three bodies 
dealing with pensions — the Senate Com- 
mittee. Any one can see for himself 
what is going on. Write to your Congress- 
man, asking him to mail you a copy of 
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HON. PORTER J. McCUMBER, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on Pensions 


any report of the House Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, which handles Civil 


War cases particularly, and you will 


nse 


Photograph by Clinedinst 
HON. NATHAN B. SCOTT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Acting Chairman of the Senate Committee on Pensions 


obtain a much more interesting piece of 
reading than is this article. 

Something was said, earlier in this 
article, regarding the laxity of pension 
methods in the cases of widows. This 
magazine could be filled with instances 
in which the true purpose of the pen- 
sion system has been perverted in this 
respect. 

Levi S. Sparks, a private of Company 
I, 122d Illinois Volunteers, married a 
woman named Amelia C. Ginke on June 
20, 1868. The couple separated; she dis- 
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HON. THOMAS W. BRADLEY, OF NEW YORK 


The soldiers’ special friend on the House Committee on 


Invalid Pensions 


appeared and was said to have died. She 
did not die; she has not died yet; she 
is living in Peoria, IIl., as the wife of a 
man named John Schwartz. Ten years 
after his wife left him, Sparks went through 
a form of marriage with a lady whom 
the United States Government now chooses 
to regard as his widow. Doubtless with 
justice, for Maria L. “Sparks” at least 
lived with her veteran till he died. Still, 
considering that she ‘‘married”’ him fifteen 
years after the war was over, it is not 
clear why the Pension Office should pay 
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her, as it does, $12 a month. She didn’t 
go to the war herself, though that was no 
fault of. hers; she was only three years 
old when President Lincoln called for 
volunteers. She had no relatives in the 
war, so far as the record shows. It does 


not appear that she suffered, or suffers, 
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There are on the rolls thousands of 
‘““widows’”’— many of them cases of 
questionable and even sinister color — 
never legally married to the veterans in 
whose name they draw pensions. Some 
will be named in succeeding articles. 
There are thousands niore of widows who 
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HON. MARTIN DIES, OF TEXAS 


Who refused to serve as a member of the House Committee on Pensions, because of his resentment against fraud 


from the war. So liberal is the Govern- 
ment’s idea of its duty to the old soldiers 
that if, in the future, John Schwartz of 
Peoria were to apply, on the ground 
that he had for years supported the law- 
ful wife of a veteran whose pension had 
been collected by an illegal relict, he 
would probably receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


married their veterans after the 
war. 

Mrs. Katie V. Kellogg of Marcellus, 
Mich., is the widow (since 1906) of Captain 
William J. Kellogg, sometime of Company 
H, 152d New York Volunteers. When 
the couple was married, in 1891, he was 
sixty-eight years old and infirm. She 
was thirty-seven. The war had been over 


years 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MAGNIFICENT PENSION BUILDING 
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THE LATE WALTER P. BROWNLOW 
The Tennessee Congressman who got pensions for many a deserter 
and camp-follower 


THOMAS SALE, OF PHILADELPHIA 


Who deserted from the Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, but 
who draws a pension of $15 a month 
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A COLORED PATRIOT SERGEANT-MAJOR JOHN Mc ELROY 


One Negro veteran enjoyed five pensions, three of them in the Editor since 1884 of the National Tribune, the particular organ 
name of dead soldiers of the pension-agent. It exists to encourage claimants 
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PENSION OFFICE 


FILES IN THE 


Evidence in these cases and even the names of the pensioners are scrupulously withheld from the public 


which pays the bills 


for twenty-seven years. With what jus- 
tice does Katie V. Kellogg draw $12 a 
month from the Government? 

Helen L. Fitch lives with a son by her 
first marriage in his comfortable home, 
and owns a tract of land; but she is given 
a dollar a day by the Government of the 
United States because she took a veteran 
as a second husband, seventeen years 
after the close of the Civil War. 

Mary Ann Shirey, the widow of Jacob 
Shirey of Companies D and G, 82d 
Pennsylvania Infantry, failed to secure 
a pension when her husband died, though 
a special examiner of the Pension Bureau 
was assigned to help her prove that his 
death was attributable to his service. 
So, in 1902, she married another veteran, 
David Hoov er, once of Company F, 134th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. She now receives 
a pension on account of Hoover’s nine 
months’ service forty years before she 
married him. 


Surely, enough has been said to justify 
the suspicion that this matter of pensions 
deserves looking into. A sum sufficient 
to support all the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country for two years or to 
run its public schools for six months 


must not every year be spent in ways so 
criminally careless as these. The honor 


of the veterans’ roster must not be suf- 
fered to remain thus ignobly blotted. 
The Remedy? Yes, indeed, there is 


one. 
the awakened common-sense of the nation 
to a task even so delicate as the reform 
of the Pension Office. 

What that remedy is will appear later 
on as this series of articles progresses. 
But here it may at least be said that 
reform will at the outset demand: 

That the records of the Pension Office 
and the War Department be open to public 
inspection; 


That no further extravagant pension 
legislation be enacted; 2 
That no private-pension bill be past 


till the name of the beneficiary and - his 
claim shall have been published in thé 
community in which he lives. 

The pension snowball has rolled up 
into a burden ten times as big ‘as it 
was forty-five years ago. It is time 
to stop it; time, first, to blow the shot 
breath of publicity upon it, and then» te 
try those more drastic measures which 
wise men apply even to a beautiful and 
necessary thing that has grown too big. 





Yes, indeed, it is possible to apply: 
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CHAPTERS FROM 





MY EXPERIENCE 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MY LIFE—HOW I HAVE DEALT FRANKLY WITH 


SOUTHERN WHITE MEN, WITH NORTHE 


RN WHITE MEN, AND WITH MY OWN. 


RACE, AND HOW I CAME TO KNOW THE HEARTS OF MY OWN PEOPLE 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


(“Up from Slavery,” which has been translated into almost all living languages, 
even into some of the languages of India, is mainly the story of Mr. Washington’s 
life up to the time that he began his career at Tuskegee. In these articles he.continues 
his autobiography, in a broader way and into his wider career as the leader of his 
race and as a national figure in American life-—TuE Eprrors.] 


NE of the first questions that I 
had to answer for myself after 
beginning my work at Tuskegee 


was how I was to deal with public opinion 
on the race question. 


It may seem strange that a man who had 
started out with the humble purpose of 
establishing a little Negro industrial school 
in a small, Southern country-town should 
find himself, to any great extent, either 
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MR. WASHINGTON AND HIS SECRETARY, MR. EMMETT J. SCOTT 


have never at any time asked or expected that any one should forget that I am a Negro” 
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MR. WASHINGTON IN 1888 


“T learned long ago that in education, as in other things, nothing 


but honest work lasts; fraud and sham are bound to be detected in 
the end” 











MR. WASHINGTON IN 1900 


“I determined, first, that I should at all times be perfectly frank 
and honest in dealing with each of the three classes of people with 
whom I was being brought in contact” 





helped or hindered in his work by what the 
general public was thinking and saying 
about any of the large social or educa- 
tional problems of the day. But such was 
the case at that time in Alabama; and so 
it was that I had not gone very far in my 
work before I found myself trying to 
formulate clear and definite answers to 
some very fundamentai questions. 

The questions came to me in this way: 
Colored people wanted to know why I 
proposed to teach their children to work. 
They said that they and their parents had 
been compelled to work for two hundred 
and fifty years, and now they wanted 
their children to go to school so that they 
might be free and live like the white 








THE HOUSE IN MAEDEN, W. VA., IN WHICH MR. WASH- 
INGTON LIVED WHEN HE BEGAN TEACHING 


folks — without working. ‘That was the 
way in which the average colored man 
looked at the matter. 

Some of the Southern white people, on 
the contrary, were opposed to any kind 
of education of the Negro. Others in- 
quired whether I was merely going to 
train preachers and teachers, or whether 
I proposed to furnish them with trained 
servants. 

Some of the people in the North under- 
stood that I proposed to train the Negro 
to be a mere “hewer of wood and drawer 
of water,’ and feared that my school 
would make no effort to prepare him to 
take his place in the community as a man 
and a citizen. 

Of course all these different views about 
the kind of education that the Negro 
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“The colored people wanted their children to go to school so that they might be free and live like the 
white folks, without working” 





ought or ought not to have were deeply On the other hand, the colored people 
tinged with racial and sectional feelings. — who had recently lost, to a very large 
The rule of the “carpet-bag”’ government extent, their place in the politics of the 
had just come to an end in Alabama. state — were greatly discouraged and dis- 
The masses of the white people were heartened. Many of them feared that 
very bitter against the Negroes as a result they were going to be drawn back into 
of the excitement and agitation of the slavery. At this time also there was 
Reconstruction period. still a great deal of bitterness between the 
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IN THE OLD REGIME 


“T observed that as a result of 250 years of slavery, the two races had become bound together in intimate ways 
that people outside of the South could not understand” 
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North and the South in regard to any- 
thing that concerned political matters. 

I found myself, as it were, at the angle 
where these opposing forces met. I saw 
that, in carrying out the work that I had 
planned, I was likely to be opposed or 
criticized at some point by each of these 
parties. On the other hand, I saw just as 
clearly that in order to succeed I must in 
some way secure the support and sym- 
pathy of each of them. 

I knew, for example, that the South was 
poor and the North was rich. I knew 
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South was going to succeed unless it 
finally won the sympathy and support of 
the best white people in the South. I 
knew also — what many Northern people 
did not know or understand — that how- 
ever much they might doubt the wisdom 
of educating the Negro, deep down in their 
hearts the Southern white people had a 
feeling of gratitude toward the Negro race; 
and I was convinced that in the long run 
any sound and sincere effort that was made 
to help the Negro was going to have the 
Southern white man’s support. 














THE SITE OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE WHEN IT WAS FIRST BOUGHT 
Two of the buildings are still in use as dormitories 


that Northern: people believed, as the 
South at that time did not believe, in the 
power of education to inspire, to uplift, 
and to regenerate the masses of the people. 
I knew that the North was eager to go 
forward and complete, with the aid of 
education, the work of liberation which 
had been begun with the sword, and that 
Northern people would be willing and 
glad to give their support to any school 
or other agency that proposed to do this 
work in a really fundamental way. 

It was, at the same time, plain to me 
that no effort put forth in behalf of the 
members of my own race who were in the 


Finally, I had faith in the good commen- 
sense of the masses of my own race. I 
felt confident that, if I were actually on the 
right track in the kind of education that 
I proposed to give them and at the same * 
time remained honest and sincere in all my 
dealings with them, I was bound to win 
their support, not only for the school that 
I had started, but for all that I had in my 
mind to do for them. 

Still it was often a puzzling and a trying 
problem to determine how best to win 
and hold the respect of all three of these 
classes of people, each of which looked with 
such different eyes and from such widely 
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LINCOLN GATEWAY. TUSKEGEE 


different points of view at what I was 
attempting to do. The temptation which 
presented itself to me in my dealings with 
these three classes of people was to show 
each group the side of the subject that it 
would be most willing to look at,and, at the 
same time, to keep silent about those 
matters in regard to which they were likely 
to differ with me. There was the tempta- 
tion to say to the white man the thing that 
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THE CHAPEL AT TUSKEGEE 


the white man wanted to hear; to say to 
the colored man the thing that he wanted to 
hear; to say one thing in the North and 
another in the South. 

Perhaps I should have yieided to this 
temptation if I had not perceived that 
in the long run I should be found out, 
and that if I hoped to do anything of 
lasting value for my own people or for the 
South I must first get down to bed-rock. 
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ONE IDEA OF THE AIM OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
“ Some of the Southern white people inquired whether I was merely going to train preachers and teachers or 
whether I proposed to furnish them with trained servants” 

















A MACON COUNTY FARMER 


With an agricultural exhibit arranged in front of his cabin for Mr. Washington’s inspection 
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EX-CONGRESSMAN ROBERT SMALLS 








TREASURER WARREN LOGAN, TUSKEGEE 


“ T had faith in the good common-sense of the masses of my own race” 


There is a story of an old colored min- 
ister, which I am fond of telling, that 


illustrates what I mean. The old fellow 
was trying to explain to a Sunday-school 


class how it was and why it was that 
Pharaoh and his party were drowned 
when they were trying to cross the Red 
Sea, and how it was and why it was that 


A MEETING OF THE NEGRO MINISTERS OF MACON COUNTY, ALABAMA 
“T soon learned that the most influential organization among Negroes is the Negro church. Of the 10,000,000 
of black people there is only a very small percentage that does not have some connection with some church” 
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Reading from left to right: Rev. William J. White, Georgia Baptist — Augusta; B. J. Davis — Atlanta Independent; E. C. Morris, 
Baptist Vanguard — Helena, Ark.; J. H. Murphy, Afro-American Ledger — Baltimore; John Mitchell, Jr., The Planet — Richmond) 


SOME TYPES OF SOUTHERN NEGRO JOURNALISTS 


“There is no more generous and helpful class of men among the Negro race in America to-day than the owners 


and editors of Negro newspapers ” 


the Children of Israel crossed over dry- 
shod. He explained it in this wise: 
“When the first party came along it 
was early in the morning and the ice was 
hard and thick, and the first party had no 








EDITOR RICHARD CARROLL 
The Southern Ploughman, Columbia, S. C. 


trouble in crossing over on the ice; but 
when Pharaoh and his party came along the 
sun was shining on the ice, and when they 
got on the ice it broke, and they went in 
and got drowned.” 





EDITOR R. C. JUDKINS 
The Colored Alabamian, Montgomery 

















Now there happened to be in this class 
a young colored man who had had consider- 
able schooling, and this young fellow turned 
to the old minister and said: 

“Now, Mr. Minister, I do not understand 
that kind of explanation. I have been 
going to school and have been studying 
all these conditions, and my geography 
teaches me that ice does not freeze within 
a certain distance of the equator.” 

The old minister replied: ‘‘Now, I’se 
been expecting something just like this. 
There’s always some fellow ready to spile 
all the theology. The time I’se talkin’ 
about was before they had any jogerphies 
or ‘quaters either.” 

Now this old man, in his plain and simple 
way, was trying to brush aside all arti- 
ficiality and to get down to bed-rock. 
So it was with me. There have always 
been a number of educated and clever 
persons among my race who are able to 
make plausible and fine-sounding state- 
ments about all the different phases of the 
Negro problem, but I saw clearly that 
I should have to follow the example 
of the old preacher and start on a solid 
basis in order to succeed in the work that 
I had undertaken. 

So, after thinking the matter all out as I 
have described, I made up my mind 
definitely on one or twofundamental points. 
I determined: 

First, that I should at all times be per- 
fectly frank and honest in dealing with 
each of the three classes of people that I 
have mentioned; 

Second, that I should not depend upon 
any “‘short-cuts” or expedients merely 
for the sake of gaining temporary popu- 
larity or advantage, whether for the time 
being such action brought me popularity 
or the reverse. With these two points 
clear before me as my creed, I began going 
forward. 

One thing which gave me faith at the 
outset and increased my confidence as I 
went on was the insight which I early 
gained into the actual relations of the 
races in the South. I observed, in the 
first place, that as a result of two hundred 
and fifty years of slavery the two races 
had become bound together in intimate 
ways that people outside of the South could 
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not understand, and of which the white 
people and colored people themselves were 
perhaps not fully conscious. More than 
that, I perceived that the two races needed 
each other and that for many years to 
come no other laboring class of people 
would be able to fill the place occupied 
by the Negro in the life of the Southern 
white man. 

I saw also one change that had been 
brought about as a result of freedom, a 
change which many Southern white men 
had, it seemed to me, failed to see. As 
long as slavery existed, the white man, for 
his own protection and in order to keep 
the Negro contented with his condition 
of servitude, was compelled to keep him 
in ignorance. In freedom, however, just 
the reverse condition exists. Now the 
white man is not only free to assist the 
Negro in his effort to rise, but he has every 
motive of self-interest to do so, since to 
uplift and educate the Negro would reduce 
the number of paupers and criminals of 
the race and increase the number and 
efficiency of its skilled laborers. 

Clear ideas did not come into my mind 
on this subject at once. It was only 
gradually that I gained the notion that 
there had been two races in slavery; 
that both were now engaged in a struggle 
to adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions; that the progress of each meant 
the advancement of the other; and that 
anything that I attempted to do for the 
members of my own race would be of no real 
value to them unless it was of equal 
value to the members of the white race 
by whom they were surrounded. 

As this thought got hold in my mind 
and I began to see further into the nature 
of the task that I had undertaken to per- 
form, much of the political agitation and 
controversy that divided the North from 
the South, the black man from the white, 
began to look unreal and artificial to me. 
It seemed as if the people who carried on 
political campaigns were engaged to a very 
large extent in a battle with shadows, and 
that these shadows represented the preju- 
dices and animosities of a period that was 
now past. 

On the contrary, the more I thought 
about it, the more it seemed to me that the 
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kind of work that I had undertaken to do 
was a very real sort of thing. Moreover, 
it was a kind of work which tended not to 
divide, but to unite, all the opposing ele- 
ments and forces, because it was a work 
of construction. 

Having gone thus far, I began to con- 
sider seriously how I should proceed to 
gain the sympathy of each of the three 
groups that I have mentioned, for the 
work that I had in hand. 

I determined, first of all, that as far as 
possible I would try to gain the active 
support and cooperation, in all that I 
undertook, of the masses of my own race. 
With this in view, before I began my 
work at Tuskegee, I spent several weeks 
traveling about among the rural com- 
munities of Macon County, of which 
Tuskegee is the county-seat. During all 
this time I had an opportunity to meet 
and talk individually with a large number 
of people representing the rural classes, 
which constitute eighty per cent. of the 
Negro population in the South. I slept in 
their cabins, ate their food, talked to them 
in their churches, and discussed with 
them in their own homes their difficulties 
and their needs. In this way I gained a 
kind of knowledge which has been of great 
value to me in all my work since. 

As years went on, I extended these 
visits to the adjoining counties and ad- 
joining states. Then, as the school at 
Tuskegee became better known, I took 
advantage of the invitations that came to 
me to visit more distant parts of the 
country, where I had an opportunity to 
learn still more about the actual life of the 
people and the nature of the difficulties 
with which they were struggling. 

In all this, my purpose was to get ac- 
quainted with the masses of the people 
—to gain their confidence so that I 
might work with them and for them. 

In the course of travel and observation 
I became more and more impressed with 
the influence that the organizations which 
colored people have formed among them- 
selves exert upon the masses of the people. 

The average man outside of the Negro 
race is likely to assume that the ten 
millions of colored people in this country 
are a mere disorganized and heterogeneous 
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collection of individuals, herded together 
under one statistical label, without head 
or tail, and with no conscious common 
purpose. This is far from true. There 
are certain common interests that are 
peculiar to all Negroes, certain channels 
through which it is possible to touch and 
influence the whole people. In my study 
of the race in what I may call its organized 
capacity, I soon learned that the most 
influential organization among Negroes is 
the Negro church. I question whether or 
not there is a group of ten millions of 
people anywhere, not excepting the Catho- 
lics, that can be so readily reached and 
influenced through their church organi- 
zations as the ten millions of Negroes in the 
United States. Of these millions of black 
people there is only a very small percentage 
that does not have formal or informal 
connection with some church. The prin- 
cipal church-groups are: Baptists, African 
Methodists, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zionists, and colored Methodists, to which 
I might add about a dozen smaller denom- 
inations. 

I began my work of getting the support 
of these organizations by speaking (or 
lecturing, as they are accustomed to 
describe it) to the colored people in the 
little churches in the country surrounding 
the school at Tuskegee. When later I 
extended my journeys into other and more 
distant parts of the country, I began to 
get into touch with the leaders in the 
church and to learn something about the 
kind and extent of influence which these 
men exercise through the churches over 
the masses of the Negro people. 

It has always been a great pleasure to 
me to meet and to talk in a plain, straight- 
forward way with the common people 
of my own race wherever I have been able 
to meet them. But it is in the Negro 
churches that I have had my best op- 
portunities for meeting and getting ac- 
quainted with them. 

It has been my privilege to attend ser- 
vice in Trinity Church, Boston, where I 
heard Phillips Brooks. I have attended 
service in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, where I heard the 
late Dr. John Halli. I have attended ser- 
vice in Westminster Abbey, in London. 
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I have visited some of the great cathedrals 
in Europe when service was being held. 
But not any of these services have had 
for me the real interest that certain 
services among my own people have had. 
Let me describe the type of the service 
that I have enjoyed more than any other 
in all my experience in attending church, 
whether in America or Europe. 

In Macon County, Ala., where I live, 
the colored people have a kind of church- 
service that is called an ‘‘all-day-meeting.” 
The ideal season for such meetings is about 
the middle of May. The church-house that 
I have in mind is located about ten miles 
from town. To get the most out of the 
“all-day-meeting”’ one should make an 
early start, say eight o’clock. During 
the drive one drinks in the fresh fragrance 
of forests and wild flowers. The church- 
building is located near a stream of water, 
not far from a large, cool spring, and in the 
midst of a grove or primitive forest. 
Here the colored people begin to come 
together by nine or ten o’clock in the 
morning. Some of them walk; most of 
them drive. A large number come in 
buggies, but many use the more primitive 
wagons or carts, drawn by mules, horses, 
or oxen. In these conveyances a whole 
family, from the youngest to the oldest, 
makes the journey together. All bring 
baskets of food, for the ‘‘all-day-meeting” 
is a kind of Sunday picnic or festival. 
Preaching, preceded by much singing, 
begins at about eleven o’clock. If the 
building is not large enough, the services 
are held out under the trees. Sometimes 
there is but one sermon; sometimes there 
are two or three sermons, if visiting 
ministers are present. The sermon over, 
there is more plantation singing. A col- 
lection is taken— sometimes two col- 
lections — then comes recess for dinner 
and recreation. 

Sometimes I have seen at these ‘“‘all- 
day-meetings”’ as many as three thousand 
people present. No one goes away hun- 
gry. Large baskets, filled with the most 
tempting spring chicken or fresh pork, 
fresh vegetables, and all kinds of pies 
and cakes, are then opened. The people 
scatter in groups. Sheets or table-cloths 
are spread on the grass under a tree near 
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the stream. Here old acquaintances are 
renewed; relatives meet members of the 
family whom they have not seen for months. 
Strangers, visitors, every one must be 
invited by some one else to dinner. Kneel- 
ing on the fresh grass or on broken branches 
of trees surrounding the food, dinner is 
eaten. The animals are fed and watered, 
and then at about three o’clock there is 
another sermon or two, with plenty of 
singing thrown in; then another collec- 
tion, or perhaps two. In between these 
sermons I am invited to speak, and am 
very glad to accept the invitation. At 
about five o’clock the benediction is pro- 
nounced and the thousands quietly scatter 
to their homes with many good-bys and 
well-wishes. This, as I have said, is the 
kind of church-service that I like best. In 
the opportunities which I have to speak to 
such gatherings I feel that I have done 
some of my best work. 

In carrying out the policy which I 
formed early, of making use of every 
opportunity to speak to the masses of the 
people, I have not only visited country 
churches and spoken at such “all-day- 
meetings” as I have just described, 
but for years I have made it a practice to 
attend, whenever it has been possible for 
me to do so, every important ministers’ 
meeting. I have also made it a practice 
to visit town and city churches and in this 
way to get acquainted with the ministers 
and meet the people. 

During my many and long campaigns 
in the North, for the purpose of getting 
money to carry on Tuskegee Institute, 
it has been a great pleasure and satis- 
faction to me, after I have spoken in some 
white church or hall or at some banquet, to 
go directly to some colored church for a 
heart-to-heart talk with my own people. 
The deep interest that they have shown in 
my work and the warmth and enthusiasm 
with which colored people invariably 
respond to any one who talks to them 
frankly and sincerely in regard to matters 
that concern the welfare of the race make 
it a pleasure to speak tothem. 

Many times on these trips to the North, 
it has happened that colored audiences 
have waited until ten or eleven o’clock at 
night for my coming. This does not mean 
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that colored people may not attend the 
other meetings which I address, but means 
simply that they prefer in most cases to 
have me to speak to them alone. When at 
last I have been able to reach the church or 
the hall where the audience was gathered, 
it has been such a pleasure to meet them 
that I have often found myself standing 
on my feet until after twelve o’clock. 
No one thing has given me more faith 
in the future of the race than the fact that 
Negro audiences will sit for two hours 
or more and listen with the utmost atten- 
tion to a serious discussion of any subject 
that has to do with their interest as a 
people. This is just as true of the un- 
lettered masses as it is of the more highly 
educated few. 

Not long ago, for example, I spoke to a 
large audience in the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Cleveland, O. This audience 
was composed for the most part of white 
people, and the meeting continued rather 
late into the night. Immediately after 
this meeting I was driven to the largest 
colored church in Cleveland, where I 
found an audience of something like 
twenty-five hundred colored people wait- 
ing patiently for my appearance. The 
church-building was crowded, and many of 
those present, I was told, had been waiting 
for two or three hours. 

As I entered the building, an unusual 
scene presented itself. Each member of 
the audience had been provided with a 
little American flag and, as I appeared upon 
the platform, the whole audience rose to its 
feet and began waving these flags. The 
reader can, perhaps, imagine the picture 
of twenty-five hundred enthusiastic people, 
each of whom is wildly waving a flag. 
The scene was so animated and so unex- 
pected that it made an impression on me 
that I shall never forget. For an hour 
and a half I spoke to this audience, and 
although the building was crowded until 
there was apparently not an inch of stand- 
ing-room in it, scarcely a single person 
left the church during this time. 

Another way in which I have gained the 
confidence and support of the millions of 
my race has been in meeting the religious 
leaders in their various state and national 
gatherings. For example, every year, 
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for a number of years past, I have been 
invited to deliver an address before the 
National Colored Baptist Convention, 
which brings together four or five thousand 
religious leaders from all parts ot the 
United States. In a similar way I meet, 
once in four years, the leaders in the 
various branches of the Methodist Church 
during their general conferences. 

Invitations to address the different se- 
cret societies in their national gatherings 
frequently come to me also. Next to the 
church, I think it is safe to say that the 
secret societies or beneficial orders bring 
together greater numbers of colored peo- 
ple and exercise a larger influence upon the 
race than any other kind of organization. 
One can scarcely shake hands with a 
colored man without receiving some kind 
of grip which identifies him as a member 
of one or another of these many organiza- 
tions. 

I am reminded, in speaking of these 
secret societies, of an occasion at Little 
Rock, Ark., when, without meaning to do 
so, I placed my friends there in a very 
awkward position. It had been pretty 
widely advertised for some weeks before 
that I was to visit the city. Among the 
plans decided upon for my _ reception 
was a parade in which all the secret and 
beneficial societies in Little Rock were to 
take part. Much was expected of this 
parade, because secret societies are numer- 
ous in Little Rock, and the occasions when 
they can all turn out together are rare. 

A few days before I reached that city 
some one began to make inquiry as to which 
one of these orders I belonged to. When 
it finally became known among the rank 
and file that I was not a member of any of 
them, the committee which was preparing 
for the parade lost a great deal of its en- 
thusiasm, and a sort of gloom settled down 
over the whole proceeding. The leading 
men told me that they found it quite a 
difficult task after that to make the 
people understand why they were asked 
to turn out to honor a person who was not a 
member of any of their organizations. 
Besides, it seemed unnatural that a Negro 
should not belong to some kind of order. 
Somehow or other, however, matters were 
finally straightened out; all the organiza- 
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tions turned out, and a most successful 
reception was the result. 

Another agency which exercises tre- 
mendous power among Negroes is the 
Negro press. Few if any persons outside 
of the Negro race understand the power 
and influence of the Negro newspaper. 
In all, there are about two hundred 
newspapers published by colored men at 
different points in the United States. 
Many of them have only a small circulation 
and are, therefore, having a hard struggle 
for existence; but they are read in their 
local communities. Others have built up a 
national circulation and are conducted 
with energy and intelligence. With the 
exception of about three, these two hun- 
dred papers have stood loyally by me in all 
my plans and policies to uplift the race. 
I have called upon them freely to aid me in 
making known my plans and ideas, and 
they have always responded in a most 
generous fashion to all the demands that 
I have made upon them. 

It has been suggested to me at different 
times that I should purchase a Negro news- 


paper in order that I might have an 
“organ”? to make known my views on 
matters concerning the policies and in- 


terests of the race. Certain persons have 
suggested also that I pay money to certain 
of these papers in order to make sure that 
they support my views. 

I confess that there have frequently 
been times when it seemed that the easiest 
way to combat some statement that I 
knew to be false or to correct some im- 
pression which seemed to me peculiarly 
injurious, would be to have a paper of my 
own or to pay for the privilege of setting 
forth my own views in the editorial columns 
of some paper which I did not own. 

I am convinced, however, that either of 
these two courses would have proved 
fatal. The minute it should become known 
—and it would be known — that I owned 
an ‘‘organ,” the other papers would cease 
to support me as they now do. If I 
should attempt to use money with some 
papers, I should soon have to use it with 
all. If I should pay for the support of 
newspapers once, I should have to keep 
on paying all the time. Very soon I should 
have around me, if I should succeed in 
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bribing them, merely a lot of hired men 
and no sincere and earnest: supporters. 
Although I might gain for myself some 
apparent and temporary advantage in 
this, way, I should destroy the value and 
influence of the very papers that support 
me. I say this because if I should attempt 
to hire men to write what they do not 
themselves believe or only half believe, 
the articles or editorials they write would 
cease to have the true ring; and when they 
cease to have the true ring, they will 
exert little or no influence. 

So, when I have encountered opposition 
or criticism in the press, I have preferred 
to meet it squarely. Frequently I have 
been able to profit by these criticisms of 
the newspapers. At other times, when I 
have felt that I was right and that those 
who criticized me were wrong, I have pre- 
ferred to wait and let the results show. 
Thus, even when we differed with each 
other on minor points, I have usually suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence and sup- 
port of the editors of the different papers 
in regard to those matters and policies 
which seemed to me really important. 

In traveling throughout the United 
States I have met the Negro editors. 
Many of them have been to Tuskegee. 
It has taken me twenty years to get 
acquainted with them and to know them 
intimately. In dealing with these men, 
I have not found it necessary to hold them 
at arm’s length. On the contrary, I am 
in the habit of speaking with them frankly 
and openly in regard to my plans. A 
number of the men who own and edit 
Negro newspapers are graduates or former 
students of the Tuskegee Institute. I go 
into their offices and I go to their homes. 
We know one another; they are my 
friends, and I am their friend. 

In dealing with newspaper people, 
whether they are white or black, there is 
no way of getting their sympathy and sup- 
port like that of actually knowing the 
individual men, of meeting and talking 
with them frequently and frankly, and of 
keeping them in touch with everything 
you do or intend to do. Money cannot 
purchase or control this kind of friendship. 

Whenever I am in a town or city where 
Negro newspapers are published, I make it 
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a point to see the editors, to go to their 
offices, or to invite them to visit Tuskegee. 
Thus we keep in close, constant, and sym- 
pathetic touch with one another. When 
these papers write editorials endorsing any 
project that I am interested in, the editors 
speak with authority and with intelligence 
because of our close personal relations. 
There is no more generous and helpful 
class of men among the Negro race in 
America to-day than the owners and 
editors of Negro newspapers. 

Many times I have been asked how it is 
that I have secured the confidence and 
good wishes of so large a number of the 
white people of the South. My answer in 
brief is that I have tried to be perfectly 
frank and straightforward at all times 
in my relations with them. Sometimes 
they have opposed my actions, sometimes 
they have not; but I have never tried to 
deceive them. There is no people in the 
world which more quickly recognizes and 
appreciates the qualities of frankness and 
sincerity, whether they are exhibited in a 
friend or in an opponent, in a white man 
or in a black man, than the white people 
of the South. 

In my experience in dealing with men of 
my race, I have found that there is a class 
that has gained a good deal of fleeting 
popularity for possessing what was sup- 
posed to be courage in cursing and abusing 
all classes of Southern white people on all 
possible occasions. But, as I have watched 
the careers of this class of Negroes, in 
practically every case their popularity and 
influence with the masses of colored people 
have not been lasting. There are few 
races of people the masses of whom are 
endowed with more common-sense than 
the Negro, and in the long run these com- 
mon people see things and men pretty 
much as they are. 

On the other hand, there have always 
been in every Southern community a 
certain number of colored men who have 
sought to gain the friendship of the white 
people around them in ways that were 
more or less dishonest. For a number 


of years after the close of the Civil War, 
for example, it was natural that practically 
all the Negroes should be Republicans in 
There were, however, in nearly 


politics. 
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every community in the South, one or two 
colored men who posed as Democrats. 
They thought that by pretending to favor 
the Democratic party, they might make 
themselves popular with their white neigh- 
bors and thus gain some temporary ad- 
vantage. In the majority of cases the 
white people saw through their pretenses 
and did not have the respect for them that 
they had for the Negro who honestly 
voted with the party to which he felt that 
he belonged. 

I remember hearing a prominent white 
Democrat remark not long ago that in 
the old days whenever a Negro Democrat 
entered his office he always took a tight 
grasp upon his pocket-book. I mention 
these facts because Iam certain that wher- 
ever I have gained the confidence of the 
Southern people I have done so, not by 
opposing them and not by truckling to 
them, but by acting in a straightforward 
manner, always seeking their good-will, 
but never seeking it upon false pretenses. 

I have made it a rule to talk fo the 
Southern white people concerning what I 
might call their shortcomings toward the 
Negro rather than talk about them. In 
the last analysis, however, I have succeeded 
in getting the sympathy and support of so 
large a number of Southern white people 
because I have tried to recognize and to 
face conditions as they actually are, and 
have honestly tried to work with the best 
white people in the South to bring about 
a better condition. 

From the first I have tried to secure 
the confidence and good-will of every 
white citizen in my own county. My 
experience teaches me that if a man has 
little or no influence with those by whose 
side he lives, as a rule there is something 
wrong with him. The best way to in- 
fluence the Southern white man in your 
community, I have found, is to convince 
him that you are of value to that com- 
munity. For example, if you are a teacher, 
the best way to get the influence of your 
white neighbors is to convince them that 
you are teaching something that will make 
the pupils that you educate able to do some- 
thing better and more useful than they 
would otherwise be able to do; to show, 
in other words, that the education which 
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they get adds something of value to the 
community. 

In my own case, I have attempted from 
the beginning to let every white citizen 
in my own town see that I am as much 
interested in the common every-day 
affairs of life as himself. I tried to let 
them see that the presence of Tuskegee 
Institute in the community means better 
farms and gardens, good housekeeping, 
good schools, law and order. As soon as 
the average white man is convinced that 
the education of the Negro makes of him 
a citizen who is not always “up in the air,” 
but one who can apply his education to 
the things in which every citizen is 
interested, much of opposition, doubt, 
or indifference to Negro education will 
disappear. During all the years that I 
have lived in Macon County, Ala., I have 
never had the slightest trouble in either 
registering or casting my vote at any elec- 
tion. Every white person in the county 


knows that I am going to vote in a way 
that will help the county in which [ live. 
Many nights I have been up with the 


sheriff of my county, in consultation con- 
cerning law and order, seeking to assist 
him in getting hold of and freeing the 
community of criminals. More than that, 
Tuskegee Institute has constantly sought, 
directly and indirectly, to impress upon 
the twenty-five or thirty thousand colored 
people in the surrounding county the 
importance of cooperating with the officers 
of the law in the detection and appre- 
hension of criminals. The result is that 
we have one of the most orderly com- 
munities in the state. Ido not believe that 
there is any county in the state, for 
example, where the prohibition laws are so 
strictly enforced as in Macon County, in 
spite of the fact that the Negroes in this 
county so largely outnumber the whites. 
Whatever influence I have gained with 
the Northern white people has come about 
from the fact, I think, that they feel that 
I have tried to use their gifts honestly 
and in a manner to bring about real and 
lasting results. I learned long ago that 
in education as in other things nothing 
but honest work lasts; fraud and sham are 
bound to be detected in the end. I have 
learned, on the other hand, that if one does 
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a good, honest job, even though it may be 
done in the middle of the night when no 
eyes see but one’s own, the results will 
just as surely come to light. 

My experience has taught me, for ex- 
ample, that if there is a filthy basement 
or a dirty closet anywhere in the remotest 
part of the school grounds, it will be 
discovered. On the other hand, if every 
basement or every closet—no matter 
how remote from the centre of the school 
activities —is kept clean, some one will 
find it and commend the case and the 
thoughtfulness that kept it clean. 

It has always been my policy to make 
visitors to Tuskegee feel that they are 
seeing more than they expected to see. 
When a person has contributed, say, 
$20,o00 for the erection of a building, I 
have tried to provide a larger building, a 
better building, than the donor expected 
to see. This I have found can be brought 
about only by keeping one’s eyes con- 
stantly on all the small details. I shall 
never forget a remark made to me by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller when I was 
spending an evening at his house. It was 
to this effect: ‘‘Always be master of the 
details of your work; never have too 
many loose outer edges or fringes.” 

Then, in dealing with Northern people, 
I have always let them know that I did 
not want to get away from my own race; 
that I was just as proud of being a Negro 
as they were of being white people. No 
one can see through a sham more quickly, 
whether it be in speech or in dress, than the 
hard-headed Northern business-man. 

I once knew a fine young colored man 
who nearly ruined himselt by pretending 
to be something that he was not. This 
young man was sent to England for several 
months of study. When he returned he 
seemed to have forgotten how to talk. 
He tried to ape the English accent, the 
English dress, the English walk. I was 
amused to notice sometimes, when he was 
off his guard, how he got his English 
pronunciation mixed with the ordinary 
American accent which he had used all of 
his life. So one day I quietly called him 
aside and said to him: ‘My friend, you 
are ruining yourself. Just drop all those 
frills and be yourself.” I am glad to say 
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that he had sense enough to take the advice 
in the right spirit, and from that time on 
he was a different man. 

The most difficult and trying of the classes 
of persons with which I am brought in 
contact is the colored man or woman who 
is ashamed of his or her color, ashamed of 
his or her race and, because of this fact, is 
always in a bad temper. I have had 
opportunities, such as few colored men 
have had, of meeting and getting ac- 
quainted with many of the best white 
people, North and South. This has never 
led me to desire to get away from my own 
people. On the contrary, I have always 
returned to my own people and my own 
work with renewed interest. 

I have never at any time asked or ex- 
pected that any one, in dealing with me, 
should overlook or forget that I am a 
Negro. On the contrary, I have always 
recognized that, when any special honor 
was conferred upon me, it was conferred 
not in spite of my being a Negro, but 
because I am a Negro, and _ because 
I have persistently identified myself with 
every interest and with every phase of 
the life of my own people. 
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Looking back over the twenty-five and 
more years that have passed since that 
time, I realize, as I did not at the time, 
how the better part of my education — 
the education that I got after leaving 
school — has been in the effort to work 
out those problems in a way that would 
gain the interest and the sympathy of 
all three of the classes directly concerned 
— the Southern white man, the Northern 
white man, and the Negro. 

In order to gain consideration from these 
three classes for what I was trying to do, 
I have had to enter sympathetically into 
the three different points of view enter- 
tained by those three classes; I have had 
to consider in detail how the work that I 
was trying to do was going to affect the 
interests of all three. To do this, and at 
the same time continue to deal frankly 
and honestly with each class, has been 
indeed a difficult and at times a puzzling 
task. It has not always been easy to 
stick to my work and keep myself free from 
the distracting influences of narrow and 
factional points of view; but, looking back 
on it all after a quarter of a century, I can 
see that it has been worth what it cost. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN 
ENGLAND 


HOW 2,590,000 FAMILIES HAVE SOLVED THE 


COST-OF-LIVING PROBLEM — JUST HOW 


THE ROCHDALE IDEA GREW FROM “TUPPENCE” TO $570,000,000. 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


HE largest business concern in the 
world — which supplies the food 
and clothing of at least 8,000,000 

people, which manufactures millions of 
dollars’ worth of the necessities of life, 
which has plantations in Ceylon, ships 
on the sea, and purchasing depots from the 
Canadian Northwest to southeastern Aus- 


tralia — has never been attacked as a trust, 
has never been accused of raising prices, 
has not created even a moderate fortune 
for anybody, has not a single officer who 
is a “magnate,” a “captain of industry,” 
or even a high financier. It has no securi- 
ties on the market, and it never had an 
underwriting syndicate. Yet it does about 
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four times the business that the United 
States Steel Corporation does, and does it 
more cheaply. It is the Codperative Whole- 
sale Societies, Limited.e The average mer- 
chant in this country smiles a patronizing 
smile when people speak of coéperative 
stores. There have been epidemics of 
them in this country, and they have not 
achieved any far-reaching success. In 
England the result has been different. 

The American workingman has _ been 
content with a full dinner-pail, no matter 
what it cost — until lately. Now he has 
vociferously demanded the prosecution of 
the trusts. The English laborer has not 
been able to afford all the luxuries to which 
we have been accustomed. ‘The dinner-pail 
was full if he bought with economy. That 
is why two million people have joined the 
Codperative Societies; to form a consumers’ 
trust was the easiest way to solve the trust 
problem and keep down the cost of living. 

No one can get rich selling necessities 
to these people, for they buy from them- 
selves; if any profit is made it is distributed 
among the members in proportion to their 
purchases. The members of the Societies 
(the purchasers) own the business — not 
as some corporations are owned here, 51 
per cent. in one man’s hands and the rest 
scattered —but all of it scattered; for no 
one is allowed to have more than $1,000 
worth of its shares. 

“How are you going to get capable men 
to run the business of these Societies if 
you don’t pay them ? (and by paying them is 
meant paying them a fortune)” is the char- 
acteristic American query. 

As one man answered, “I don’t know 
how, but they do.” The facts are answer 
enough. The distributive expenses of the 
Wholesale Societies last year were less than 
2 per cent., and this has varied little in 
twenty years. Hardly a wholesale house 
in this country can show so good a record. 
Few can show a longer record, either, for 
the British Society has been in operation 
since 1845. The president and the committee 
which controls the business are changed 
from time to time. The Society has con- 
tinually progressed. It is not a one-man 
affair; it is a system. 

The effort,to make a bare living has not 
oppressed the American workingman as 
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THE SALES OF THE COOPERATIVE STORES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The sales of 1908 amounted to $570,000,000 


The need for thrift 
There has been no 


it has men in Europe. 
has not been apparent. 
premium on economy. We have gloried 
in not being a “cheap” people. Like other 
proposals for saving, codperation has not 
sounded attractive. Perhaps it is because 
it stands for grim, hard work and saving 
pennies, an unnatural state of mind up 
to which human nature has to be educated. 
The literature of the codperative move- 
ment might certainly be more alluring. It 
is earnest, it is sound, it is serious, but it 
is not always engaging. But when you 
burrow into the rather depressing-looking 
print about the Cause; when you penetrate 
its big, staid, but most businesslike build- 
ings; when you get into close talk with the 
true codperator, the man whose experience 
of the movement is long and wide, who 
has the root of the matter in him; when 
you slowly uncover the remarkable thing 
that codperation has done in a couple of 
generations — then the grip of the Move- 
ment is on you. You cannot escape it. 
Whatever criticism may be leveled at its 
principles or practice-— and every con- 
vinced codperator says the more criticism 
the better — codperation has left its mark 
upon our time. 


FROM “TUPPENCE” TO $570,000,000 


The mere money-making side of co- 
operation overshadows the successes of 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETIES IN IRELAND 


our business giants. It is one of the marvel- 
ous things in modern commerce _ that 
workingmen — men who have had in many 
cases to pick up for themselves what little 
education they had, men who could pro- 
mote codperation only after their exhaust- 
ing day’s labor was done — should have 
had the courage, the ability, and the states- 
manship to found and procure among them- 
selves the capital to carry on the immense 
businesses which now show forth all over 
the country the reality of codperation. 

The founders, the men of Rochdale, 
England, began work with “tuppence and 
an ideal.” "By 1862 they were selling 
$10,000,000 W orth of goods in a year. In 
1908 the total sales of Codperative Societies 
in the United Kingdom were $570,000,000. 
Nor did these workingmen trade for noth- 
ing. The profit on their last year’s busi- 
ness was $55,000,000. Their capital is 
more than $250,000,000. Of these coéper- 
ators there are more than two millions and 
a half. 


BEHIND THE COOPERATIVE STORE 


The cooperative movement is not merely 
an interminable string of little, codperative 
shops up and down the country, selling the 
usual manufacturers’ flour and* blacking 
and the ordinary merchants’ currants, 
raisins, and tea. Behind it stands an 
immense manufacturing and importing con- 
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cern, selling its own flour and _ blacking, 
currants, raisins, and tea. 

The codperators are the largest millers 
in England. They: have two great whole- 
sale societies, one with headquarters in 
Manchester, and another with its great 
range of offices in Glasgow. 

The British Coéperative Wholesale So- 
ciety manufactures flour, butter, biscuits, 
sweets, preserves, pickles, cocoa, chocolate, 
tobacco, soap, candles, glycerine, starch, 
boots and shoes, saddlery, woolens, cloth- 
ing, flannels, shirts, mantles, underclothing, 
millinery, hosiery, furniture, brushes, hard- 
ware, mats, and many other things. It is 
a banker on a large scale. It is a printer 
and bookbinder. It is a big bacon-curer. 
It grows its own teas. It owns several 
steamers. It has nine depots abroad. It 
employs more than 18,000 people. It has 
nearly 150 telegraphic addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. But, remember, we are 
speaking of the British Wholesale Society 
alone. Similar particulars could also be 
given of the Scottish Wholesale Society. 

All this began sixty-five years ago, when 
a few poor weavers in the town of Rochdale 
came together to devise means to improve 
their condition. They formed an association 
among themselves for the purchase of sup- 
plies at wholesale, to be resold to the 
members of the association at current prices, 
and, after deducting all expenses, to return 
the surplus to the members, based upon 
the amount of purchases each had made. 

By saving a few pence a week, twenty- 
eight of them managed in the course of a 
year to raise a pound sterling apiece, and 
with this slender capital they began busi- 
ness. ‘There was no surplus to be divided 
at the end of the first year, but they were 
able to increase their membership; and 
with a capital of $905 they did a total busi- 
ness the second year of $3,550 and divided 
$120 profit: They were so elated with this 
success that they agreed that henceforth 
24 per cent. of each year’s profits should be 
set aside as an educational fund to promote 
the growth of codperative stores throughout 
the Kingdom. 

The “Rochdale” idea has grown. Pos- 
sibly the conversion has passed the wildest 
dreams of those “pioneers,” although they 
firmly believed that they were the founders 
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of a new religion in trade. ‘Thomas Hughes, 
who is better known in this country as the 
author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” than 
as a Christian Socialist, was an ardent co- 
operator, and so were Charles Kingsley, 
John Ruskin, and George Jacob Holyoake. 
In their day Cobden and Bright were re- 
proached by some of their more conserva- 
tive associates as being altogether too 
friendly to the movement. 

To become a member of a codperative 
society, one applies to the retail store in his 
locality for the privilege of subscribing to 
the shares. This is readily granted upon 
terms acceptable to a workingman with 
small wages and a large family, for it is the 
British workman who is the main sup- 
porter of the codperative movement. The 
general usage is for him to pay a shilling 
down and receive a ‘“‘share-book”’ showing 
an intended investment in five $5 shares. 
He becomes a member as soon as one $5 
share has been fully paid for. He has a 
vote in the management of the store where 
he buys his goods. All the members of 
his family may trade at the store, and they 
can find there any article they need, and 
with every purchase they receive “ purchase- 
tokens’ for the face-value of the amount 
expended. These tokens are made of 
metal — copper for the large denominations 
and tin for the shillings and pence. At 
the end of the fiscal year (or semi-annually) 
the member surrenders the purchase-tokens 
which have been accumulated and receives 
the dividend on them. As an example, let 
us say that the total purchases during the 
year by one family amounted to $200, and 
that the division of profits is 10 per cent.: 
the member receives $15 in cash, and the 
remaining $5 is applied to the cost of the 
shares to which he has subscribed. At this 
rate of purchasing, at the end of five years 
he is the owner of five shares of stock pay- 
ing 5 per cent. interest, and he has received 
$75 in profits on the purchases he has made. 
Of course he may allow the entire amount of 
his dividend on purchases to be applied to 
his five shares, and this is a popular way 
of saving. 

Once a year each society holds a meeting 
at which every member (that is, every pur- 
chaser) has a vote. No member has more 
than one vote, no matter how many shares 


he may hold. An executive committee 
(elected annually) meets weekly; it selects 
the managers of the store and has full 
control over the business. 

The retail stores scattered all over the 
country are the shareholders in the whole 
and therefore control them; and the profits 
of the wholesale business are divided among 
the retail stores in the same way that these 
stores divide with their members, 7.e., in 
proportion to the purchases. In this way 
the profit gets back to the consumer. 

Codperation as carried on in England 
does not, therefore, mean the self-governing 
workshop in which the workers own all the 
capital, supply all the labor, and appro- 
priate all the profits. This form of co- 
operation is called by the men who are 
directing the movement “a delusive dream 
which has never succeeded in impressing 
itself upon the English imagination.” In- 
dustrial codperation in England is run by 
and for the consumer. It is his trust. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SIDE FROM CANADA 
TO JAPAN 


When one takes stock of the movement 
elsewhere than in England, the agricultural 
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side (which is not primarily a consumers’ 
trust) overshadows the other aspect. From 
Canada comes the news: 

“The farmers of the West have begun to 
realize the benefits to be derived from com- 
bination, and are rapidly organizing themselves 
in a vast codperative organization which has 
for its object the control and handling of the 
entire farm-produce of the three great farming 
provinces of Western Canada.” 


It is a remarkable coincidence that in a 
Japanese paper devoted to coéperation, a 
Japanese coolie should be pictured stand- 
ing in his field, looking at the rising sun of 
agricultural codperation in exactly the 
same posture as an English paper simul- 
taneously showed an English farmer view- 
ing the rise of the sun of agricultural co- 
6peration in his country. 


COOPERATION IN SIBERIA 


THE WorRLD’s Work has explained the 
way in which the prosperity of Denmark 
has been built up by codperation. Similar 
results have come even in Russia. In 
Siberia there are probably 700,000 cows 
owned by members of codperative societies, 
and there are 800 codperative butter so- 
cieties. In Denmark, of course, almost 
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every farmer belongs to several codperative 
societies. 

The French and German figures are 
among the commonplaces of current writ- 
ing on agricultural progress. There must 
be some 19,000 registered agricultural so- 
cieties in Germany, and about the same 
number in France. There are 2,000 in- 
Belgium and 7,000 in Austria-Hungary. 
Even in small and- troubled Finland 
there are several hundred societies. A 
few years ago the East Swiss Codépera- 
tive Union declared that it sold Ameri- 
can garden-forks at a reduction of 43 per 
cent. from the ordinary price; American 
pitchforks were reduced 52 per cent., and 
the reduction on spades was 133 per cent. 

In England they are beginning to swap 
the products of the factory for those of 
the farm without paying a cent’s tribute 
to any middleman, exchange, or trust. 
To the codperators there can be no arti- 
ficial rise in prices. The natural re- 
sources of the country or its foreign trade 
may be inadequate and poverty may over- 
take them, but they can know that they 
have done the best that could be done 
in England, for they have purchased their 
living at cost. 


HOW PUPILS APPRAISE TEACHERS 


ONE TEACHER IN FIVE EXERTS A LASTING INFLUENCE— AN INVESTIGATION THAT 
SHOWS THE NEED OF A NOBLER TYPE OF MANHOOD AND 
WOMANHOOD IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY 


CHARLES F. THWING 


(PRESIDENT @©F WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSIFY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND) 


with hundreds of college men and 

women regarding the effectiveness of 

their teachers as a body. I have asked of 

these hundreds of students three questions: 

(1) How many teachers have you had 

from the time you entered the primary 
school up to the present year? 


[ie talked formally and informally 


(2) How many of these teachers have 
had an influence over you which you can 
now appreciate or specify ? 

(3) What were the qualities or elements 
in these teachers which caused them to 
influence your character as they did? 

The answers to these three questions, 
year after year, show a remarkable similarity. 


} 








HOW PUPILS APPRAISE TEACHERS 


Twenty-two perhaps represents the average 
number of teachers that the girl or boy of 
eighteen who has come up through the 
American public schools to college has had 
in this period of twelve years. 

In answer to the second question regard- 
ing the proportion of these teachers that 
has distinctly influenced the character of 
the student, I find that the average is five. 
When we attempt to find out the distinct 
causes of this influence, the answers are full 
of interest. I quote from several replies: 


“The teachers who influenced me especially 
were those who not only taught good morals 
and right ways of life, but were also sincere and 
practised their own teachings.” 

“The happy disposition of one; the sym- 
pathetic nature of another; and the earnest 
purpose of another influenced me to some 
extent, I think.” 

“The qualities which cause me to remember 
especially five of my former instructors are: 
First, mastery of the subject which they taught; 
second, ability to impart definite information 
in a pleasing manner to students; and _ third, 
character enough to tell a fellow just what they 
thought of him.” 

“Sweetness of nature, fairness, culture, exact- 
ness, and quality of being a good friend.” 

“Two of these were women who were very 
kind and considerate. ‘They were patient with 
the pupils and inspired them in regard to their 
work. The others were men—one a very 
energetic and ambitious man, who, in a way, 
transferred these qualities to the students. 
The other was very considerate and especially 
willing to: help in every way.” 

“The qualities which caused them to have 
such a direct influence over me were their 
power to make the studies they taught very in- 
teresting, and the special interest they took in 
the welfare of the children outside school. The 
teacher who influenced me most was the teacher 
under whose training I learned more and in 
whose class I studied the most energetically.” 

“Some of the six had such amiable personal- 
ities, were so cheerful, light-hearted, and inter- 
ested in the work that one could not help but 
emulate them. Then others were so patient, so 
fair; and two, or rather three, were so womanly, 
so dignified, and yet so pleasant of approach. 
The knowledge of the high ideals of one, and 
the companionship with her, was a great in- 
fluence upon me.” 

“Their high ideals of character helped me 
to strive for the highest in life. They helped 
me to have more confidence in myself and to 
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believe that whatever I started out to do with 
my whole soul I could accomplish.” 

“There were four teachers who had a most 
specific influence during these recent years. 
One characteristic which impressed me most 
was that of a. certain strength of character, 
backed by the gaining of some noble end, pos- 
sessed by an instructor of my elementary educa- 
tion. The second was that of a person whose 
very goodness, simpleness, and high sense of 
honor were more keenly felt by me than anything 
else. Next was the gentleness which a certain 
one of my teachers possessed, which influenced 
not only me, but the whole class. And lastly 
was the influence upon me of a certain fineness 
of culture and breeding possessed by a person 
whose very nature was the essence of breeding.”’ 


But the sad and moving thing about these 
testimonies is that the proportion of 
teachers who possess these qualities is so 
small. When a girl or boy says that out 
of twenty teachers only four have had an 
appreciable influence, or out of thirty only 
six, what about the influence of the remain- 
ing sixteen or twenty-four? One questions 
indeed whether the witness is himself or 
herself sound. Is the testimony truthful ? 
Of course we are willing to say that every 
teacher influences every pupil somewhat. 
We do not forget Carlyle’s remark that 
flinging a pebble changes the centre of 
gravity of the world. But the conclusion 
is inevitable that the influence of many 
teachers over pupils is slight; so slight that, 
truthfully or untruthfully, pupils declare, 
after a brief time or a long time, that the 
influence was not appreciable. 

What are the causes of this condition? 

One cause lies in the fact that women — 
who, on the whole, represent the great 
majority of public-school teachers — prefer 
usually another profession! The possibility 
of entering this other calling is always open 
to them as either a hope or a fear. Most 
women prefer to become wives rather than 
to remain teachers. They are, therefore, 
not so inclined to give interest and intel- 
lectual force to their work as teachers in 
the degree which a permanent calling 
would command. It is not, of course, 
for an instant to be thought that teachers 
are, as a body, prone to be faithless to their 
tasks. No members of any profession are 
so faithful as are teachers. But under this 
possibility of a change in their career, the 
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tendency is for them not to lose themselves 
in their calling so absolutely as one would 
who knew that this was to be a life’s career. 
The result is not at all inevitable, but the 
tendency, it seems to me, over most women 
is inevitable. 

A second cause of the inefficiency lies 
in the fact that the amount of work to be 
done by teachers is so great that to take a 
personal interest in the individual student 
represents a too exhaustive duty. The 
teacher who pours herself, her intellect, 
her heart, her enthusiasm into explaining 
lessons for five or six hours a day has not 
spirit remaining sufficient to take up the 
great problems of a careless life or of a 
perplexed soul. Such problems demand 
intellect, understanding, emotional appre- 
ciations, tact, and delicacy. Such altruism 
exhausts. If the few faithless teachers 
have too little work, the great body of faith- 
ful teachers have too much work. They 
grow old before their years; their eyes Jose 
their lustre all too early; their cheeks be- 
come thin when they ought still to be plump. 
On the whole, we ought to give far less 
formal work to our teachers. 

A still further cause of this lack of effi- 
ciency is found in the fact that many teachers 
lack the prolonged and thorough training 
which fits them to do their work with ease. 
They make labor of their work. They 
do not spring to it, nor laugh over it, nor 
sing about it; they are not able to find joy 
in it nor to give to it the enthusiasm of play. 
Such laboriousness is the natural result of 
a lack of good training. They do not know 
their subjects thoroughly; or if they have 
knowledge, the knowledge is not large, 
broad, deep, or high. It is in peril of lack- 
ing a sense of relations; but even if such 
adequate knowledge be possessed, the 
methods of using it in training character, 
or the methods for conveying such knowl- 
edge to the minds of the pupils, are not 
thoroughly known or easily used. The 
lack of good training creates laboriousness, 
and laboriousness often spells inefficiency. 

What is to be done? The first thing to 
be done is to get a nobler type of manhood 
and womanhood in the profession of the 
teacher. How can this result be secured? 
The comprehensive answer is to make the 
profession more desirable; but the same 
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question returns — how can this be done? 
First, by making the work of hearing lessons 
and of explaining lessons less constant, 
less prolonged, and also by making the 
opportunities of personal relationships be- 
tween teachers and pupils more opportune. 
The work of the teacher in the private 
school is regarded as more desirable 
than a place in the public school. One 
chief reason for this feeling is that the 
private school represents more freedom, 
and gives opportunity for personal growth 
and opening doors for altruistic service. 
This enlargement represents a demand for a 
larger revenue, and a larger revenue means 
increased taxation. People are always will- 
ing to bear increased taxation for the public 
schools, if only the money be used effectively. 

A second method of making the office 
of the teacher more desirable is simply 
the payment of larger salaries. 

The large majority of the students who 
have given me these statements are from 
Ohio and the neighboring states. What 
can be said of the salaries of the teachers 
of these boys in these states as indicative 
of efficiency in service? The record is a 
rather sad one. In the exhaustive report 
made by the the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1905, of salaries it is said: 


“In Ohio the average salary for women 
teachers for an entire county was $138 for a 
school year of 23 weeks. In Indiana $144 
was paid for a year of 16 weeks, and in Illinois 
$120 for 24 weeks. In Michigan $175 was paid 
for a year of 28 weeks; in Minnesota $200 
for a year of 20 weeks. Iowa reported $132 
for a year of 24 weeks, and Missouri $100 for a 
year of 20 weeks. In South Dakota $120 was 
paid for a school year of 16 weeks; in Nebraska 
$75 for one of 12 weeks; and in Kansas, $150 
for one of 20 weeks.” 


In general it is to be said that in 467 
cities of the United States the average 
annual salary of women teaching in the 
elementary classes is $650. The annual 
average salary of men in the same cities 
is $1,161. Leaving out the four municipali- 
ities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, the annual salary of women 
for 463 cities is $556 and for men $653. 

It may be asked whether such stipends 
tend to attract and to keep men and women 
of efficiency in the profession? 


~~) 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM IN CHINA 


BY 


FRANKLIN OHLINGER 


N THE chronicles of the Tang dy- 
nasty, which flourished in China 
from 618 to 907 A. D., reference is 

found to a daring innovation introduced 
by certain hangers-on of the Imperial 
Court. Taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunity for securing first-hand information, 
these mountebanks had made a practice 
of parading the streets of the capital 
bearing placards whereon they had in- 
scribed the august doings of the Son of 
Heaven and the latest news of his court. 
Incidentally they did not fail to gather 
an ample revenue from the crowds that 
were allowed to read the placards, and 
whose curiosity they thus satisfied. 

Though severely condemning the prac- 

tice as wholly lacking in propriety, the 
Imperial Government never suppressed 
it, and these pioneers of ‘‘the fourth 
estate’? were permitted to ply their 
nefarious trade unmolested. Finally it 
occurred to some journalistic genius that 
instead of exhibiting placards indiscrim- 
inately to the crowds and depending 
upon their uncertain gratuities, the same 
result could be better attained by printing 
the news and selling copies. This scheme 
had at least the advantage of confining the 
scrutiny of imperial doings to the educated, 
and the Government had no objection to 
granting a franchise for the purpose. 


Such is the origin of the Zz Chau, 
or, as it is better known, The Peking 
Gazette. It is undoubtedly the oldest 
newspaper in existence, antedating by 
several centuries the first journals pub- 
lished in Venice. Its twenty-odd octavo 
pages still make their regular appear- 
ance, filled with imperial decrees, notices 
of appointments, and memorials from 
such high dignitaries as have been accorded 
the privilege of addressing the Throne. 
These leaves are loosely stitched together 
in a cover of imperial yellow, which dis- 
tinguishes the publication as the official 
organ of the Government. 

But, beyond merely stumbling upon 
the idea, the Chinese did little, if any- 
thing, in the way of developing the art 
of journalism. The Gazelle had its imi- 
tators in the provincial capitals, and in 
these the official announcements about 
local affairs were recorded. Of com- 
ment and criticism there was nothing, 
much less any effort in the direction of 
molding public opinion or of giving gen- 
eral information. The arbitrary habits 
of oriental rulers may have made such 
attempts hazardous, if not impossible, 
or it may be that the Chinese attitude 
toward such innovations was correctly 
expressed by Commissioner Yin. On 
being asked whether he did not wish to 
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have the latest despatches from Europe 
translated to him, he quietly replied 
that ‘‘one in whose belly reposed the 
Five Books and Four Classics felt no 
need for the latest despatches.” 

At any rate, it was not until Christian 
missions were established that newspapers, 
in our sense of the word, came to be printed 
in Chinese. Of the religious papers 
the Chinese Christian Intelligencer and 
the Christian Advocate, both published 
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THE CHINESE VERSION OF A FAMILIAR AMERICAN 
ADVERTISEMENT, FROM A SHANGHAI NEWSPAPER 


in Shanghai, are the best known. Follow- 
ing their success, the Sin Wan Pao, or 
Daily News, and the Tung Pao, or Shanghi 
Times — the oldest daily papers of 
Shanghai—were established. 

But by far the most decisive impetus 
to journalism was furnished by the re- 
sults of the uprising of 1900. The occu- 
pation of Peking by foreign armies, the 
flight of the Imperial Court, and the 
terrible punitive expeditions all combined 
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to shatter the traditional notions of their 
own superiority which had so long been 
entertained by the Chinese. They were 
now willing and anxious to learn the 
sources of Western efficiency. They be- 
came intensely interested in Western 
arts and sciences. In 1905 it was esti- 
mated that no less than six hundred 
treatises on scientific subjects had been 
translated from foreign languages into 
Chinese. Students were sent abroad in 
great numbers. In 1897 Commissioner 
McLeavy Brown had established the 
Chinese imperial post and had put 
into effect a schedule of postal rates 


which was probably the lowest in the 


world. 

The Japanese were the first to appreciate 
the opportunity which the new conditions 
afforded. For a number of years the 
chambers of commerce of the principal 
Japanese cities had maintained in Shang- 
hai a commercial college. Here Japanese 
youths were instructed in the geography, 
resources, and commerce of China. They 
were taught to speak the principal native 
dialects and were made familiar with the 
customs of the people. These men were, 
therefore, admirably equipped for acting 
as intermediaries between the Chinese 
and the new learning. For some time 
Japanese interests had owned and 
published the Tung Wen Hu Pao, and the 
Universal Gazette, of Shanghai. Similar 
journals were now started by Japanese 
enterprise in many of the provincial 
capitals, such as Foochow, Hankow, Can- 
ton, and other important cities. These 
papers were well edited, but both news 
and comment were colored by Japanese 
views. Other nationalities with interests 
in China began to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the newspaper as a_ political 
factor. The British and Germans each 
now control a newspaper in Peking, and 
the French have a semi-official organ in 
lV Impartial, published in Tientsin. 

The Chinese, however, are not the 
people to allow foreign influences to 
permanently shape their views, and the 
great majority of periodicals are now 
published under native auspices. In view 
of the arbitrary manner in which the 
officials have, during the past, suppressed 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM IN CHINA 


unfavorable comment, most of these pub- 
lications are issued under the protecting 
name of some foreigner who enjoys extra- 
territorial rights. A device frequently 
employed by Chinese promoters is to 
apply for a charter of incorporation from 
the British crown colony of Hong Kong. 
The newspaper property is then held 
by this company, which is entitled to 
the protection of the British flag as much 
as any British subject, though the stock 
may actually be owned by Chinese. 
The persons of the editors, however, are 
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Most of the newspaper equipment comes 
from Japan. The presses used are cheap 
cylinders manufactured after European 
and American patents. As human power 
is the cheapest, they are equipped with 
treadmills. These are operated by men 
who are paid at the rate of $2 a month 
in our money. The type constitutes 
a proportionately larger part of the 
initial outlay than is necessary with us. 
The Chinese have no alphabet, and every 
idea is represented by a separate ideo- 
graph. The system is not, however, 
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subject to all the caprices of arbitrary 
authority. More than one _ promising 
journalistic career has been cut short by 
exile to the bleak deserts of Mongolia 
or by punishment even more severe. 

As the result of all these influences, 
Shanghai now has eight daily papers, 
besides numerous other periodicals; Han- 
kow supports three dailies; Tientsin, five; 
Peking, five; Foochow, two. The prop- 
aganda is spreading so rapidly to the 
less-known cities of the interior that it 
is impossible to give newspaper statistics 
for the entire country. 


as complicated as suggested by Mark 
Twain’s statement that it required forty 
years to sort a ‘‘pi” of Chinese type. 

The paper is usually the poorest quality 
of tissue that will hold ink; it also is 
manufactured in Japan. Even with this 
saving, the poverty of the people often 
makes original methods of circulation 
necessary. In some places the same 
editions are successively distributed to 
different sets of subscribers, boys being 
employed to gather up the papers as soon 
as they have been read and carry them 
to another set of readers. Perhaps the 
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most cosmopolitan newspaper service in 
the world is that which is found on the 
Tientsin-Peking Railroad. The Chinese 
newsboy will supply you with anything 
from Fischietto and Fliegende Blatter to 
the San Francisco Call. The Chinese 
dailies usually sell for seven or eight cash 
a copy — a little less than half a cent. 

In spite of official interference, the 
editorial columns are remarkably free 
in their criticisms of existing powers’and 
institutions. Here is an editorial on the 
newly-established provincial assemblies, 
translated from a recent issue of the 
Fuhkien 7imes: 














THE STAFF OF A HANKOW DAILY 
The editor-in-chief (on the right) has since been exiled to Mongolia 


“Our Provincial Assembly is the forerunner 
of an imperial parliament. The pecple cannot 
but rejoice and look hopefully into the future. 
Although some of the regulations governing it 
are restrictive, others again are exceedingly 
liberal and allow great latitude for discussion. 
The membk:rs should not forget that they are 
representatives of the people, and that whether 
the matter under deliberation has been sug- 
gested by the Viceroy or by one of their own 
number, everyone should express his indepen- 
dent opinion. 

“Our Fuhkien people will listen to your de- 
bates with intense interest; and if now and then 
we venture to make a suggestion or to offer a 
criticism, you must not think that we are un- 
mindful of the good that you are doing. All 
your deliberations will be carefully recorded 
in our columns in order that they may 
come before the whole people; thus the 
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present and future generations will be 
benefited. At the same time, we shall, when- 
ever we deem it advisable, express our own 
views of the course taken by the assembly as 
a whole or by any individual member. In 
this we shall only be manifesting our esteem 
for the high duties which you are called upon to 
perform.” 


Such an editorial is a millennium re- 
moved from the old China represented 
by the Peking Gazette. The memorials 
from Viceroys setting forth in detail the 
maladies of some near relative; the re- 
plies from the Throne embellished with 
flowery essays on the filial virtues; 














AT THE 


BULLETIN BOARD 
The mixed crowd in front of a Shanghai newspaper office 


the decrees on apparently trivial subjects 
—who that hails from west of Suez can 
understand them? What hidden policies, 
what momentous affairs of state, are 
concealed behind all this verbiage? It 
was this that caused Sir Robert Hart 
to exclaim in despair that should any 
Englishman ever succeed in penetrating 
the meaning of all that appears in the 


Gazette, he would himself have become 
a mystery, unintelligible to his own 
countrymen. The new journalism is 


bridging this chasm between Chinese 
and Western habits of thought. It is 
not only a harbinger of progress for China; 
it will also reveal China to Western 
minds in a way that no other agency 
could make possible. 

















THE WATER-FRONT AT BUENOS AIRES — THE EASTERN TERMINAL 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S FIRST 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


INCE pre-dawn of history, before the 
first Abel bore sheep on his shoul- 
ders or a Cain garnered his primal 

harvest, one of man’s principal considera- 
tions has been how to best slide, roll, push, 


quickest, quietest, safest manner by the 
shortest or most feasible route. 

Thus transportation has developed from 
the hand-paddled log to the Lusitania; 
from the thong back-pack to the modern 














BELLA VISTA STATION AT VALPARAISO 


The western terminus of the Transcontinental Railroad 





A JOURNEY OVER THE LINE OF THE FIRST RAILROAD TO PIERCE THE ANDES — 
BUENOS AIRES TO VALPARAISO BY AIR-LINE INSTEAD OF BY THE 
DANGEROUS STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 
BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


Mallet compound locomotive; from hard- 
beaten forest trails to systematic railroad 
extension until to-day man has built enough 
steel track to girdle the world at the equator 
twenty-five times. A fifteenth of this track 
(40,000 miles) stretches across South Ameri- 
ca, placing it fourth (including Australasia) 
among the world’s continents in point of 
mileage. 

Two natural systems of railroad routes 
suggest themselves as one looks over the 











THE LITERAL END OF THE ROAD 


The main pier at Valparaiso 








































SOUTH AMERICA’S FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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“The peons have tramped for the last time down the rocky trail ” 


great kite-shaped continent of South Amer- 
ica —the longitudinal from Panama to 
Magellan Strait and the transcontinental 
routes from ocean to ocean. Already more 
than half of the longitudinal mileage is in 
operation in Chile and Peru and three-tenths 
in Argentine. 

The history of South American railroad 
development is preéminently a tribute to 
American engineers and captains of in- 
dustry. 

William H. Aspinwall in 1850 turned his 
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Emigrants crossing into Argentine ; Portillo bridge in background 


attention to the building of the Panama 
Railroad — a desperate and dramatic under- 
taking. Five years later the last rail was 
laid and the forerunner of the Panama Canal 
completed. His contemporary, William 
Wheelright, ‘rounded the Horn’ about this 
time and left his name indelibly engraved in 
the engineering annals of Chile: so great was 
his record that Chileans have linked it 
with that of Magellan. 

To Henry Meiggs can be attributed forty- 
two miles of road between Valparaiso and 














CROSSING THE TRAIL IN EARLY WINTER — TAKING A CHANCE 
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Mr. McGinnis, Mr. Furlong, and the foreman on a hand-car towed by 
the train 


Santiago, Chile — the first lap of the trans- 
continental line. On the other side of the 
continent George E. Church surveyed and 
located the Great Northern Railway of 
Buenos Aires. Other Americans were doing 
much to forward railroad projects in South 
America, and Benjamin F. Bates had no less 
than fifteen routes surveyed across the 
northern Andes at his own expense. 

Meiggs turned his attention to Peru. 
Six important roads were actually con- 
structed, and practically the whole railroad 
system of that country is an outcome of his 
indomitable perseverance. His greatest work, 
however, is the famous Pacific and Trans- 
andean Callao, Lima, and Oroya Railway. 
This remarkable engineering feat, known as 
“the railroad among the clouds,” culminates 
in a tunnel 3,848 feet long and 15,645 feet 
above sea-level — less than a stone’s throw 
lower than Mont Blanc—and_ is_ the 
highest railroad in the world. 

Colonel Church meantime, at the request 
of South American governments, surveyed 











Mr. Furlong and his guide on top of the Cumbre Pass, on the boundary- 


line of the twe republics 
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railroads through the upper Amazon, 
finally resulting in the Madeira anc 


Mamore Railway, now nearly completed. 
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MR. CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


Another American whose name will stand 
in the forefront in the annals of South 
American industry is that of William R. 























Grace. It was under the “Grace contract” 
that the Oroya road was finished; and now, 
under a second ‘‘Grace contract,’ another 
section of the great transcontinental rail- 
road (the Transandine Railway) is finished. 

Through my port-hole as I write, I look 
away toward that largest South American 
country — Brazil, with the most wonderful 
navigable river system in the world. From 
the Pacific coast, cutting across Peru and 
northern Chile, a number of railroads run 
inland toward its head. Some of these spurs 
of line cross the Andes and enter Bolivia 





‘** A sharp turn and the zigzag climb began” 


and will soon connect with a number of the 
navigable tributaries of the Amazon. 

The great northern, central, and southern 
region is devoid of roads; Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago, and Lima 
stand out as radiating centres, but in 
Argentina is found fully half of the mileage 
of all the rest of South America combined. 
Thirty-five degrees south of the equator, 
where the yellow, muddy waters of the 
Uruguay and Parana broaden into the Rio 
de la Plata to meet the sea, Argentina has 
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Pack service cross-cutting up the mountain. 
is at the beginning of the ascent from Las Cuevas Valley 








A coach of the Transport Service turning a sharp bend 


called the peoples of the nations, and modern 
Buenos Aires has been born. 

This ‘‘ City of Good Airs” has woven about 
it, like the colossal web of a meadow spider, 
the greatest network of railroads in South 
America. It sends its antenne of steel 
north into Paraguay and to the Bolivian 
frontier, and south to the Rio Negro; and 
by the time this article is in print the 
most important line of all will find its other 
terminus at Valparaiso, Chile — connecting 
the two great oceans by rail for the first 
time. 

The 888 miles of this big transcontinental 
railroad run across three topographically 
different natural divisions: over level pam- 
pas from Buenos Aires to Mendoza for 650 
miles; through mountain regions from Men- 
doza to Los Andes, 160 miles; and the re- 
maining 78 from Los Andes through the 
Valle Central region of Chile to Valparaiso. 
The line is also divided into three manage- 
ment divisions: the Buenos Aires and Pacific, 
the Transandine, and the Chilean State. 

Across Argentine, a _ gradually rising 
plain shunts back from the Atlantic to the 











The coach road below 
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Andean chain — that great barrier whic’! 
runs the length of the continent, which has 
made peoples, changed customs and lan 
guages, set natural and political boundaries, 
and lastly has made historical the building 
of the first South American transcontinental 
railroad. 

Toward that great barrier some months 
ago I found myself speeding. A_ few 
hours away from the color-tinted, stucco 
houses and flower gardens of Buenos Aires 
one enters the great cattle and wheat coun- 
try. Brown or green stretches away in level 
monotony to the horizon, broken only by 
the little dark copses of trees which indicate 
the estancia (ranch) buildings. From la- 
goons great vermilion-colored flamingoes 
startle in confusion; ostriches feed and nest 
near the railroad among the giant thistles 
whose tufted stalks, now dry and brown, 
are seen on either hand. Long-tailed hawks 
sit like silent sentinels on the fence-posts, 
and swarms of locusts rise in showers of 
silver flecks until against the sun they 
transform into dark, low-spreading clouds. 
Occasionally rough, dark-visaged gauchos 
(cowboys) pass with droves of cattle or sheep 
Srenaenge Ts atong the roadway following the tracks. 

THE SUMMIT TUNNEL ENTRANCE ON THE CHILEAN : Whe : 
SIDE, AT CARACOLES From Junin (159 miles from Buenos 
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THE ARGENTINE ENTRANCE TO THE SUMMIT TUNNEL FROM LAS CUEVAS IS BETWEEN 
THE WALLS TO LEFT OF THE BUILDINGS 
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CHILEAN SHACKS BUILT OF ODD PIECES OF CORRUGATED IRON — USED 


BY CHILEAN 


TUNNEL WORKERS 


Aires) for about 200 miles to Mt. Kenna, 
the train rolls along over an absolutely 
straight track; but clear to Mendoza — 
almost across Argentine — wire fencing fol- 
lows every mile of the way on either side 
of the track and only darkness or storm shuts 
out the sight of cattle or sheep. 

The sun pours down fiercely on the car 
roofs in the heat of the day, and the fine 
dust sifts its gray coating over everything. 
Wealthy estancieros in rich ponchos and 
silver spurs, gauchos and half-breed Indians 
in broad trousers, high boots, and with long 
knives thrust through their belts, gather at 


the stations (eight of which lie between 
Buenos Aires and Mendoza) offering in- 
teresting studies of pampas types. From 
this great central region comes the bulk 
of Argentina’s enormous wheat, wool, and 
hide exports. As the sun in gorgeous 
splendor drops below the long, level line of 
prairie and under the glistening chalices of 
the Pleiades and the Southern Cross, we 
rumble steadily on toward the great wall 
which forbiddingly raises its massive peaks 
against the intrusion of man. 

In 1860 William Wheelwright, of Massa- 
chusetts, was first to present a feasible plan 
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HILL AT CARACOLES 






































“HOTEL SUD-AMERICANO,” NOW DESERTED 


The pioneer hotel at Juncal, where passengers put up for the night be- 
fore they cross the pass 


for a transcontinental road from ocean to 
ocean across Argentina and Chile. This 
he submitted to the Argentine Government. 
From Rosario, then the principal port of 
Argentina, the line was to run by way of 
San Francisco Pass to Caldera, on the 
Chilean coast ten degrees (600 miles) north 
of Valparaiso. 

The year 1869 found John and Mat- 
thew Clark, brothers, connecting Chile 
and Argentina by telegraph, and while thus 
climbing over rock and ridge in that deso- 
late mountain wilderness, thousands of feet 
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above the Pacific, they perceived the possi- 
bility of a transandine route through the 
heart of those Cordillera. 

In 1873 these hardy engineers were again 
in the Cordillera, surveying the railroad. 
Argentina was the first to respond to the 
project with a concession in satisfactory 
form, Chile following the succeeding year. 
The Clark plan was adopted in preference 
to either that of Wheelwright or of certain 
others providing routes over passes to the 
south. Although involving heavier en- 
gineering, it connected Buenos Aires and 
Valparaiso by almost an_air-line. 

The dividing line of Chile and Argentina 
here follows the watershed of the Andes, and 
these two governments were expected to 
codperate in the construction of the railroad 
from either side to the boundary line cul- 
minating in the heart of a mountain 10,500 
feet above the sea in the Cumbre or Crest 
Tunnel. This arranged, the first section 
(known as the Argentine Great Western) 
was built in 1880 by the Argentine Govern- 
ment from Villa Mercedes to Mendoza. 
The Clarks, three years later, connected 
Villa Mercedes and Buenos Aires; thus 650 
of the 888 miles were accounted for. 

Work progressed slowly on the Chilean 
side, but railhead had been extended as 

















THE LITTLE STONE STATION OF 


USPALLATA, IN THE 





HEART OF THE WILDERNESS 





























far inland from the Pacific as Los Andes. 
All but 160 of the 888 miles had been con- 
structed, but the great problem — the pass- 
ing of the Andes — had hardly been touched. 

In 1886 the Argentine Government 
sranted a concession to the Buenos Aires 
and Valparaiso Transandine Railway 
Corperation of London (capitalized at 
$2,500,000 and with an annual subsidy of 
$416,850), authorizing it to carry railhead 
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Beginning of rack-road a few miles before Punta de las Vacas 


from Mendoza through the Andes to the 
Chilean frontier. In 1887 the new cor- 


poration, after obtaining control of the 
Clark interests in the Argentine Great 


Western, began work at once; by the end of 
1893 trains were run as near the Chilean 
frontier as Punta de las Vacas and within 
twenty miles of Las Cuevas, the point 
on the Argentine side of the Cumbre Tunnel 
entrance. Ten years later (1903) work on 
the Argentine side had crept up the valley 
to Puente del Inca; but it had not progressed 
so rapidly on the Chilean side, having 













































Mr. D. H. MacMillen, Chief of the Transport Service 


reached a point called Salto del Soldado, 
seventeen miles beyond Los Andes. 

From Mendoza to Los Andes (about 160 
miles) up to 1903, 115 miles of road had been 
laid and were in operation, but in the inter- 
vening forty-five miles the heaviest engineer- 
ing was still to be done. 

The old Chilean concession, never satis- 
factory, was modified in 1887. The Clark 
brothers on their own limited resources 
superintended this work until 1893, when 
they secured some assistance from the 
Chilean Congress. 

In August, 1901, the Transandine Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., of London, bought 
up the portion of line already built, and the 
work took a fresh start. 

In February, 1903, the Chilean Congress 
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THE TRADE OF A SMALL COAST PORT 
A portion of the merchandise on the pier at the port of Antofagasta, 
Chile, awaiting transfer 
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STACKS OF ARGENTINE WHEAT IN THE REGION TRAVERSED BY THE RAILROAD 

















THE BEAUTIFUL PLAZA GENERAL SAVOLLE, IN BUENOS AIRES 
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A 93-TON, 6-CYLINDER ENGINE 


authorized the President of the Republic 
to contract, by means of public tenders, for 
a one-metre-gauge (nearly 34 feet) railroad 
from Los Andes to the Cordilleran summit, 
to unite with a railroad of the same gauge 
then under construction from Mendoza, 
Argentina, to the summit boundary-line. 

The state agreed to guarantee for twenty 
years the interest of 5 per cent. annually 
on an amount not exceeding $7,500,000. 

The Transandine Construction Company 
tender, which had been submitted on the 
following terms, was accepted in June, 1904. 

The company undertook to build a one- 
metre-gauge railroad, starting from the city 
of Los Andes and making connection in the 
Cordillera with the railroad of the same 
gauge from Mendoza. 

The company solicited a guaranty, for 
the term of twenty years, of the interest 
at 5 per cent. per annum on a capital of 
$6,750,000, specifying that each month saved 
in the period allowed for the construction 
should entitle the contractors to a bonus of 
1 per cent. of the total sum, the total bonus, 
however, in no case to exceed ro per cent. of 








AN AVALANCHE SHED ON THE CHILEAN SIDE, AND 
THE TYPE OF TRAIN USED 








Freight train going up the Chilean side 


the amount of the tender. The portion of 
the line already constructed had, through 
want of funds, much deteriorated; and 
before the section from Los Andes to Juncal 
was accepted, a great deal of work had to 
be done as far as Salto del Soldado to bring 
it up to the new government standard. 
Banks and cuttings had to be widened, fen- 
cing put up, telegraph service introduced, a 
short extension made connecting the State 
Line station with the Transandine station, 
a crossing and water station, waybridge and 
side lines constructed, workshops, buildings, 
sheds, sidings, new offices, staff headquarters, 
and permanent gang quarters erected, and 
various works of a minor nature carried out. 
The first section of the line, Los Andes to 
Juncal (32 miles), was inaugurated for public 
traffic by the President on February 12, 1906. 
The December following the purchase of 
the road by the Transandine Construction 
Company, Ltd., the contract was awarded 
to W. R. Grace & Co., of New York and 
London, the Chilean Government § grant- 
ing a guaranty of 5 per cent. annually on 
$6,569,775 for a term of twenty years. 











AN OLD-TIME AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE, SAID TO BE 


THE FIRST IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
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On my first visit to the Pass in May, 1908, 
I found trains in operation as far as Juncal 
in Chile and Las Vacas in Argentina; on 
my third visit in March of this year, trains 
were above Portillo, and railhead was within 
a hundred yards of the tunnel at Caracoles, 
and at Las Cuevas in Argentina. 

Gradually for six hundred miles westerly 
from Buenos Aires our train had_ been 
climbing up the continent for a day and 
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andine road. Twelve miles ahead thie 
beautiful Valley of Mendoza stretches to- 
ward its background — the supernal Andcs, 
at whose foothills the fruit trees and vincs 
gradually give way to the low shrubs and 
stunted trees of the lower mountain slopes 
and a steeper grade. 

The panting engine stops in an arid scec- 
tion and, like a mighty monster preparing 
for a final struggle, drinks long at a well- 














THE “CHRIST OF THE ANDES” 
The idea of this great peace monument of the Cumbre Pass was conceived by Bishop Benavente and Sefiora de 


Costa of Argentina, and was furthered by both governments. 


The monument was cast from cannon of the two 


republics, molded into one colossal bronze statue 26 feet in height, and erected on the boundary line of Argentina 


and Chile, nearly 13,000 feet above sea-level 


a night, until, just above La Paz, the 
grain-fields and pasture-lands merged into 
the orchards and vineyards of Mendoza 
province. Early morning found us in the 
heart of this region of green leaves and 
purple fruit at Mendoza City, 2,359 feet 
above the level of the sea and 650 miles 
from the Atlantic. 

Here passengers and luggage were shifted 
to the narrow-gauge train of the Trans- 


constructed. water-tank, while its feed of 
wood and coal is loaded into the tender. 
Then begins the long strugg'> to the foot of 
the Cumbre. 

Nearer, higher, the looming barri:.. ‘hri sts 
up towering, impassable peaks — but where 
is the pass into the mountains? Ahcad is 
no visible sign of an opening, but the deep- 
cut bed of the Mendoza is the clue. A 
reverse curve, and suddenly the train, like 
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a colossal black snake, glides into a crevice 
of the mountains. The pass, which from 
Argentine follows up over the Cumbre down 
into Chile, is a trail over which countless 
hordes of primitive aborigines have passed 
for unknown centuries, whose feet have 
hard-packed the path which showed 
the Spaniard the way. “Camino de los 
Andes” (the Andean Trail) he named it, 
and a-mule or a-foot he scuffed his way for 
three centuries more. Meantime the man 
of the North came, and now the railroad — 
following more or less this same old pack- 
trail, save at the Cumbre Pass, 12,605 feet 
above the oceans. Here, nearly 2,500 feet 
below it, the engineers have left the old 
trail and burrowed through the mountain 
to meet it on the other side in Chile. 

Up the entering crevice the train turns, and 
crosses and recrosses the muddy Rio Men- 
doza, which is helping to carry away the 
mountains. Ever upward, seven tunnels 
are passed through; Chacheuta is left be- 
hind, and again a stop for water at the little 
stone station of Uspallata, hemmed in by 
rugged peaks save to the west, where the 
broad open plateau of Uspallata stretches 
away as far as the eye can reach, a prairie 
in the heart of the mountains. Here the rail- 
road meets El Antiguo Camino é Mendoza, 
the trail to the east, wriggling into the 
mountain from the plain. 

Ever upward twists the railroad to Punta 
de las Vacas (7,709 feet), which, like many 
names hereabouts, tells a story of the old 
pack-trail and cattle drives. All along, elabo- 
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THE RAILROAD SYSTEMS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
The heavy cross-line shows route of the Transcontinental Railroad 


rate work through gravel and rock-cuttings 
and extensive flood defences shows the con- 
struction to be of a heavy nature. A sudden 
jerk a few miles before Punta de las Vacas is 
reached shows you that the grade has in- 
creased and that-the powerful triplicate sets 
of teeth of the engine have clinched the 
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A DIAGRAM SECTION OF THE TRANSANDINE RAILROAD 


Showing relative elevations of the principal points between Santa Rosa de los Andes and Mendoza. Distances 
between points are not true distances. Elevations are given in feet. Short, dotted line at El Cumbre shows 


where the Summit Tunnel pierces the lofty Andean peak 
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third or rack-rail, for wherever the grade 
exceeds 24 per cent. the “Abt system” of 
cogs and racks is used to safeguard and 
expedite the running of the trains. 
Westward and upward puffs the straining 
engine; down the towering slopes shunt 
avalanches of weathered rock spreading out 
valleyward like great fans. Forty-three 
miles southward the hoary, extinct volcanic 
peak of Tupungato shows itself and is lost 
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sharply, can be seen evidences of man — 
little red pegs at intervals and a “spotted” 
trail. Dig below and you could take hold 
of a wire rope, the other end of which is in 
the United States—the cable via Colon 
and Galveston. 

The distance between railhead in the 
early days of the railroad construction was 
traveled on foot or in the saddle; then, later, 
the broad-gauged, white-covered, four-horse 
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wevee**e Coach Road over Cumbre 


to view; then the promontories of the cathe- 
dral-like ridge of Los Penitentes in seared 
dignity stand out in this impressive desola- 
tion. To the north, if you are quick, 
Aconcagua can be olimpsed. 

After entering the mountains all is one 
vast desolation ‘of rock and water, and far 

up on the peaks is snow. From Punta de 
las Vacas we have been heading straight up 
a wonderland of color, the Valle de las 
Cuevas. Along this valley, if one looks 








oe oo = Chilean-Argentine boundary-line 


Rivers 


on += === Old trail over Andes from Mendoza to Los Andes 
enemas Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway 


coaches were, introduced, which for years 
have been the regular means of transporting 
passengers between railhead. With’ them 
go outriders, baggage wagons, and the mule 
pack-train carrying mail, baggage, fodder, 
or supplies for the tunnel work. This whole 
outfit which connects with the train is known 
as “the Combination” or “the Trans- 
port.” Little by little the gap of 160 miles 
between Mendoza and Los Andes has been 
shortened and we found only a little more 
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than the two miles of the Cumbre Tunnel 
separated railhead, and the time of crossing 
of “the Transport” had been reduced to 
two hours. Four times the air-line distance 
over the Cumbre must be covered along the 
zigzagging road up, over, and down the 
Cumbre Pass. 

As the afternoon shadows began to creep 
into the valleys, the train drew up before 
some little corrugated-iron-roofed buildings 
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Chilean, for such were the dark, swarthy- 
visaged men who rode and drove. 

“Get in, please!” came a warning request. 
“When we go, we go with a jump.” 

There was no mistaking the nationality 
of the speaker — a tall, keen-eyed man in 
a broad Stetson hat and long vicufia 
poncho — MacMillen from Kentucky, chief 
of ‘‘the Transport Service.”” A command, 
and like a flash “‘the Combination’’ was off 
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MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA’S TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD, SHOWING SECTION 
THROUGH ANDES BETWEEN MENDOZA AND VALPARAISO — THE SMALL MAP IN THE 
CORNER, ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, SHOWS ENTIRE ROUTE AND BOUNDARY LINE 


—near a few corrals — Las Cuevas, the 
Argentine end of the railroad. Between 
the buildings and the train was a living mass 
of horses, mules, and men, through which a 
long line of the white-covered, broad-gauged 
coaches stretched on up the road. 

The scene was a fascinating one — a bit 
of Chile dropped over the border into 
Argentine; the flapping, varicolored pon- 
chos, jingling six-inch spurs, and small, high- 
pointed saddle and saddle-gear bespoke the 


at a gallop — only ten minutes after the train 
had arrived with one hundred passengers 
and twice as many pieces of baggage. Along 
the mile-stretch of level road, with the pack 
train in the rear, went the long string of 
coaches followed by the two baggage 
wagons; behind and scattered along the sides 
of the narrow coach-route were mounted 
Chileans and some constabulary, for good 
reason, as will shortly be seen. A sharp 
turn and the zigzag climb began. Shifting 
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to little side-trails, which almost impercep- 
tibly left the road, the pack-train and many 
of the mounted men suddenly disintegrated 
from ‘‘the Combination,” scrambling, turn- 
ing, twisting, but ever carefully choosing each 
his own path — up, over edges of the steep 
slope, and disappearing, to come again 
suddenly into sight farther up the moun- 
tain in a wholly unexpected quarter. 

The riders, including the postilliones, 
each with his hitch-rope and hook for 
helping up the baggage teams, were 
distributed at intervals along the line of 
coaches, with MacMillen’s lieutenants 
at certain points of vantage. MacMillen 
himself was everywhere. 

A coach horse suddenly bucks, lies down, 
kicks, balks, and an outrider’s lasso jerks 
him into horse sense; the steep ascent at 
places is too great for the tired little ani- 
mals of the heavy baggage-wagons, for 
“the Transport” has already made the 
trip over earlier in the day —so watch that 
postillione. Swinging by on the run, he 
dips from his saddle, deftly links in the 
hitch-hook — and now, five horses abreast, 
they spring afresh to their work. 

Higher and higher winds the serpentine 
road. The intervening shadows between 
us and the west gently spread their purple 
mantle over the head of the Valle de las 
Cuevas, where far below dwindled a tin- 
toy group of corrugated-iron buildings at 
the Argentine tunnel entrance, less than 
three miles above Las Cuevas station, 
where we had left the train. The shadow 
of night sent a colder chill down the moun- 
tains, and those travelers who had failed 
to bring heavy coats shivered in the freez- 
ing temperature. 

We reached 12,000 feet, and I was glad 
to pass my head through the hole in the 
centre of the driver’s extra poncho and 
to wrap myself in its warming folds. 


THE VALLE DE LAS CUEVAS 


Beyond the great purple shadows the 
big headlands thrust into the valley and 
caught the sunlight in warm gold in one 
great galaxy of color. Each mountain 
point in distant color stenciled into the 
valley — rose against delicate tourmaline 
green, pure blue against light yellow, dark 
blue-violet protruding from orange-yellow 





— like great colossal rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, turquoises, amethysts, and all man- 
ner of precious stones; then far away the 
massive profile of Puenta de Inca rose, 
stenciling itself as the final bulwark of 
rock, frowning dark and sinister in a deep 
violet cloud-shadow. Tones merged and 
counter-merged as though nature had set 
between them and the sun some great ever- 
turning kaleidoscope through whose trans- 
parent particles she flocded the valley with 
color. 

But the coaches have stopped; the steep- 
est haul is just above, now. Down jump 
the drivers to inspect the harness and short- 
en the collar-strap traces for the descent 
on the other side; now comes the Cumbre. 
Behind, across the valley and intervening 
mountains, the huge volcanic mass of 
mighty Aconcagua could be glimpsed for 
a minute, and we saw the snow-capped 
heights before the winds drew a veil across 
the peak. 

“El Cristo,” remarked Antonio as we 
rounded a huge ledge — and there the lone, 
bronze figure of the Nazarene stood out 
dark under the purple shadow of a cloud 
against a darker shadow beyond. To me, 
in location and significance the greatest 
statue in the world is this “Christ of the 
Andes,” the great Peace statue of Chile 
and Argentina. A glint of sunlight caught 
on the thorn-crowned head, and the whole 
figure glowed in the sunlight of Chile, in- 
to which we suddenly emerged -from the 
western slope. 


‘““THE COMBINATION’? TRANSPORT 


But the coaches were late and drove 
rapidly by. Creased between mountains 
lay the Aconcagua Valley on the other side 
of the Cumbre, stretching away down 
Chile to Los Andes. Now began the steep 
descent, mostly at a fast trot. Splendid 
drivers, these Chilean cocheros. 

“ Permiso, Senor!” broke in Antonio, for 
we were at one of the sharp turns. At the 
angle a broken wall fringed a precipice. 
When well in the angle of the turn, Antonio 
without hesitancy and with consummate 
skill swung the animals around the sharp 
bend of thirty degrees, the inner horse act- 
ing as a pivot, the absence of outer traces 
accelerating the mobility of the outside 





























horses at the turns. These when very sharp 
caused the outermost horse to brace along 
the retaining wall, the others setting back 
splendidly. 

The ‘Combination Transport” or 
mountain coach-service (officially known 
as El Servicio Cordillera) was probably the 
most efficient service of that kind in exist- 
ence. Besides one hundred and fifty men 
for the coach and pack, it consisted of 
twenty coaches, ten baggage wagons, and 
five hundred animals. The “Combina- 
tion’’ was run six or seven months a year — 
that is, until the heavy snows buried the 
roads. Then the traveler between Bue- 
nos Aires and Valparaiso made the long 
journey by sea via the Straits of Magellan. 
In April or May “the Combination” was 
discontinued; the animals were driven 
down to the green valleys and kept on feed 
through the winter. The Servicio Cor- 
dillera has been maintained at no less 
than $40,000 a month; now that the rail- 
road is completed, the sturdy little animals 
have made their last trip over the great, 
desolate Cumbre and are far down in the 
verdant valleys of Los Andes. The regular 
traveler will lose the privilege of ascend- 
ing the uppermost heights of this pass, 
but the railroad journey itself will afford 
a wonderful insight into one of nature's 
greatest scenic theatres. 

With a rush and a cloud of dust we 
passed under a little bridge amid a crowd 
of picturesque Chilean tunnel-workers — 
the day-shift just off duty — and drew up 
beside the waiting train of the Chilean 
Transandine Railway at Caracoles (10,459 
feet), just below the Chilean Summit 
Tunnel entrance, the coaches having made 
- arecord trip of one hour and fifty minutes. 

Above the darkened mountain peaks, 
against the turquoise blue of the sky, a 
single blaze of cloud shot up in a vigorous 
saffron swerve, an echo of the departed 
day, and we plunged into the deep, dark 
valley and night — on by Juncal, Guardia 
Vieja, and Salto del Soldado, ever down- 
ward to Los Andes, where all changed to 
the broad gauge of the Chilean State Line. 


THE CHILEAN SECTION OF THE LINE 


Leaving Santiago shortly after 5 A.M. 
the following Tuesday, I retraced my 
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journey, meeting Mr. McGinnis (the 
general manager) at Los Andes. 

Leaving Los Andes on the Transan- 
dine Railway, a post showed me that I 
was one kilometre (nearly a mile) on my 
way back up the beginning of one of the 
most remarkable railroad climbs in the 
world. 

“Come back, if you want a better 
view,” suggested McGinnis; so with him 
and his traction foreman I was soon seated 
on a handcar towed by the train. 

“Look sharp—there’s El Salto del 
Soldado,” and through a tunnel gap I 
caught a glimpse of a picturesque stone 
bridge that we had just crossed in a moun- 
tain crevice, spanning a gorge. 

For the first twenty-eight miles to Rio 
Blanco (4,822 feet) we puffed along over 
gradients of 25 per cent.; then the en- 
gine began to strain harder; the heavy 
cogs dropped into the rack-rail, for, as in 
Argentina, where the grade exceeds 2} 
per cent. the third or rack-rail (Abt sys- 
tem) is employed; so, from Rio Blanco 
on to the tunnel at Caracoles, it is brought 
into use fully two-thirds of the way, and 
at places the grade reaches a maximum of 
8 per cent. The hard roble-pine sleepers 
(eleven to the 8-metre rail, 27 kilos to 
the metre) do splendid service on the ad- 
hesion gradients, and tough steel sleepers 
are not only on the rack grades, but on all 
grades above 24 per cent. 

Passing Portillo, with its rock-bor- 
dered Inca Lake, which lies calm and still 
like a polished sapphire in its setting of 
steep mountains sloping abruptly into its 
waters, we enter a region (between Juncal 
and the Summit) whose desolate grandeur 
baffles description. Prodigious masses of 
andesite tower up to sharp-pointed peaks, 
snow-covered and sublime against the 
clear cobalt above, higher than the habi- 
tat of the condor or mountain eagle. Here 
nature has written on the naked, rocky, 
mountain fastnesses the story of the rise 
and fall and building again of one of 
earth’s youngest continental ranges. Tre- 
mendous landslides have shunted down 
the precipitous sides, and colossal ledges 
— poised on a period of time — hang 
above you, some day to go crashing their 
way to the depths below. Go back in 
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imagination through geologic ages to a 
time which cannot be even approximately 
estimated, but which men are pleased to 
call the Mesozoic Period —some time 
then, a few million years one way or the 
other, as the earth cooled, its crust cracked; 
from the terrestrial fissures exuded 
prodigous masses of molten rock, occa- 
sionally with convulsions which must have 
shaken the very foundations of the earth. 
So, anciently, slowly emerging from the 
briny sea, the Andes were born. 

I looked out on the quiet sunshine, 
back through the peaceful, hazy distance 
which hung over the valley, to Santa 
Rosa de los Andes, and then toward the 
little atoms of men up beyond, laying 
rails at railhead a hundred feet from the 
yawning mouth of the tunnel; for we had 
reached Caracoles, where the train stops 
at the end of the train-line. We were 
now nearly sixty miles from Los Andes, 
about twenty miles of it on the rack-rail 
with minimum curves of 165 yards, though 
all but two are over 220 yards. We 
crossed 118 bridges, passed through no 
less than twenty-four tunnels, and numer- 
ous snow and avalanche sheds. 


WALKING THROUGH THE ANDES 


A short climb up a slope and McGinnis 
led the way into a corrugated-iron house, 
the quarters of the resident engineer and 
of the doctor. After pulling on rubber 
boots, we shortly entered the tunnel, faced 
with a 2-foot wall of Portland cement 
18 feet high and 16.4 feet at its widest, 
giving ample room for a contemplated 
future 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. Instead of the 
clear, crisp air outside, we found a temper- 
ature of about 75° Fahr., (the mean tem- 
perature throughout the tunnel) and fol- 
lowed the wake of a lantern carried by 
McGinnis. 

“Look out!” and we dodged a steel 
truck not a second too soon. Ascending 
the rising grade of 0.75 per cent. from the 
Chilean entrance, about midway the tun- 
nel merges into a 440-yard level stretch, 
then drops down the Argentine side at a 
falling grade of 0.2 per cent. From por- 
tal to portal the Summit Tunnel is about 
two miles long —a bit shorter in total 
length than its altitude above the sea. 





We soon covered the greater part of the 
rising grade, walking along the narrow 
cement wall of one of the side-drains, 
splashing through water, slush, and loose 
rocks, always on the lookout for the dan- 
gerous pitfalls of the deep water-holes 
left unfilled with ballast after the work 
had moved on. 

Far away in the darkness a redder light 
than the electrics which dully lit the side- 
walls flared and glimmered on pigmy 
black figures. We climbed over muddy, 
wet, wooden bridgework on top of a heap 
of débris. Here men were drilling into 
the rocky vitals of this great mountain. 

Amidst the roaring, yellow flare of the 
gasoline torches and the everlasting, be- 
wildering chugging of the drills, silhouet- 
ted against the fitful glare of the flames, 
half-naked figures threw gaunt shadows 
over the piles of débris and the rough- 
cut tunnel walls —in effect, a very in- 
ferno. 

The drills chugged on, under power from 
air-compressors at the Argentine end, driv- 
en in turn by 120-horse-power internal- 
combustion engines fed by ordinary coal- 
oil ;these also ran theelectric-lighting plant. 
Listen! From the din comes the slow, 
intermittent clink-clink of the hand-drill- 
ers. Watch that swarthy Chilean nearest 
us. His firm muscles, sweat-varnished 
and fine-molded, shine in the glare of this 
nether world as he swings with a graceful, 
rhythmic freedom the ponderous sledge in 
a difficult, powerful up-stroke. Sure and 
strong, he strikes unerringly the shining, 
hammered end in the vacillating light, the 
steam, and the noise. The other man un- 
flinchingly holds the long drill in the hole 
in the tunnel roof. Does the sledge-man 
ever miss that tiny silver glint on the 
bar end? Not often. 

As soon as the rock is excavated the tun- 
nel width, the masons follow, filling inside 
the wooden form with the two-foot thick- 
ness of Portland cement. It is important 
that this follows shortly after the rock is 
excavated, for the andesite (as it is called) 
disintegrates when exposed. A rock six 
inches in diameter, exposed for a week, 
can be crumbled in the hand. 

Letting ourselves down into the dark 
abyss under the wooden bridge-work, we 
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cautiously work our way along. We were 
fortunate in finding a gap between the 
uprights just as a heavy train of rock dé- 
bris rattled by without headlight or warn- 
ing. Working between some stalled cars 
at railhead, sliding, stumbling over a long 
stretch of broken rock which filled the 
lower half of the tunnel, we eventually 
came to where only a small aperture in 
the tunnel had been excavated. Here 
more drills were chugging and more men 
working. Now we stood under the very 
summit and at the boundary-line 2,400 
feet beneath the top — under millions of 
tons of mountain. The water filtered 
through from the rains and the snows 
and dropped in big splashes on us. Then 
we cClambered into Argentina. There the 
same methods of tunneling are used. Not 
far from here we came to rails laid for the 
work-train of the Argentina side, which 
we were now almost imperceptibly de- 
scending. 

“Not too fast!” cautioned McGinnis. 
“We’re not at sea-level, you know;” so 
we slowed down a bit. Our horizontal 
direction had been in a straight line with 
a gradual rise and descent since entering 
the tunnel, but the last 120 yards (with 
a curve of 219 yards radius) swung us 
suddenly through the eastern portal into 
the buildings of the Argentina side at 
Las Cuevas. Here were the machine 
shops, the engine, the air-compressors, 
and the electric dynamos. 

We visited the men’s quarters, and were 
just in time to go back on the empty work- 
train. Seated on the side of one of the 
empty cars, we rattled through the chasm 
blackness. The whistle sounded for the 
shift, and from all sides swarthy, be- 
grimed men clambered from narrow spaces 
along the sides into the cars as the train 
rattled slowly by, until the cars were filled. 
These were mostly Chileans, some going 
to work under the Summit, others bound 
through to the Chilean side. The work 
is divided into three shifts, working night 
and day, winter and summer. 

We walked again over the unfinished 
central section for a quarter of an hour. 
Then, far off, like a mere pinhole, we saw 
the little patch of blue daylight which 
showed us that we were nearing the Chil- 
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ean entrance again. A short half-hour 
found us out in the cold, crisp air, in the 
late afternoon, with the great peaks which 
surround Caracoles towering in monumen- 
tal splendor above us. I had walked 
through the heart of the Andes. 

The song and laughter of the men in 
the near-by quarters quieted down into 
the peacefulness of the night, clear and 
cold, from whose blueness the stars bril- 
liantly scintillated and the moon dimly 
glittered along the cragged mountain 
edges. When I awoke, the gold saffron 
brush of day had changed all but the 
deep, dark shadows which still held the 
blue pigments of night. 


CROSSING BACK FROM CHILE 


The ‘Combination Train” was due 
the next morning at nine; passengers and 
lugggage coaches were promptly packed 
and away. Mules and guide had been 
arranged for, and I soon found myself off 
from the main road, alone with a Chilean 
mountaineer — Cantarlisio Castillo, a head 
muleteer. Constantly we cross-cut, some- 
times going almost straight up the crum- 
bly sides, a perfect clutter of weather- 
worn rocks and boulders, among which 
grew a little dandelion-like flower which I 
found almost at the very cumbre. A lone 
vulture flapped downward from a horse’s 
carcass. Castillo pointed to a lone spot 
as we neared the summit, where some men 
were recently killed. Only a few months 
ago they found two bound and gagged 
who had lain thus a day and a night in the 
bitter air. Workmen going over from the 
Argentina side to Los Andes with their 
wages are sometimes waylaid. Four Chil- 
eans killed six gang-men on the way over 
a short time ago, first stripping them of 
everything, then maltreating them. 

Our trail led to the crest of the range, 
where we stopped to give the mules a 
breathing spell, a precaution against 
siroche (‘‘ mountain-sickness”’) — quite 
necessary, as the bird-picked skeletons of 
mules and horses which litter the trails 
of the pass amply testify. 

‘*EL Combinacion!’’— commented Can- 
tarlisio as we stepped from behind a rocky 
crag. Far away below us the canvas- 
covered coaches crawled upward in wind- 
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ing single file like a string of white ants. 
So they climbed up a picturesque wonder- 
land of alpine heights — 10,000, 11,000, 
12,000 feet—and 605 feet more to the 
Cumbre. There spreads out before the 
eyes one of the greatest terrestrial pano- 
ramas, where nature’s upheavals range 
away in all directions in jagged mountain- 
peaks to a full 23,080 feet, where towers 
the stupendous, snow-crowned mass of 
Aconcagua, an eloquent witness to a by- 
gone epoch of terrific disturbances and con- 
vulsions, but now a sentinel over a peace- 
ful solitude of quiet valleys and solemn 
peaks with coverings of snow and kaleido- 
scopic colorings of light. 


THE RAILROAD AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Far below me was the tunnel entrance 
at Las Cuevas; a mile away the thin thread 
of rail began to sew its way down the 
valley eastward —how puny, yet how 
great seemed this work of man! 

And now the last tie has been laid; 
railhead has ceased to be; the first South 
American transcontinental line is finished; 
and since the sth of last April trains have 
thundered through the heart of the Andes. 

Not only does it pass through the rich- 
est agricultural sections and some of the 
most important inland cities of Argentina 
and Chile, but it connects their two capi- 
tals, and its termini are respectively at 
their two largest and most important ports. 

It occurs in latitude practically on an 
air-line route between Cape Town and 
Melbourne, which may be of great future 
importance. It substitutes for ten or 
eleven days by sea through treacherous 
straits and the stormy Pacific a journey 
of thirty hours in well-appointed trains 
and through some of the most wonderful 
scenery in the world — thus bringing Chile 
nearer to Paris and to London by at least 
nine days, augmenting the carrying capacity 
between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, in- 
creasing comfort of travel, decreasing time 
and risk attendant upon the Straits route. 

This line is easily accessible to future 
possible tributary-lines north and south, 
and serves to bring the vast products of 
grain aad cattle to the coasts. The simi- 
larity of Chile’s and Argentina’s products 
necessitates a commercial treaty between 
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these countries, now that this new line of 
transportation is in operation, and that, | 
understand, is already under consideration. 

On these sublime heights we stopped by 
a boundary standard bearing an iron plate. 
“CHILE” read the simple letters on one 
side, “ARGENTINA” on the other. As 
I looked away over those sharp-pointed 
Andean peaks — vertebre of a hemisphere 
which have defined tribes and divided 
peoples — the sky-lines of their jagged 
profiles lowered below the horizon of my 
imagination and showed me a vast con- 
tinent of 6,837,000 square miles spread 
out over double the area of the United 
States and Alaska, yet with a population 
of only 45,000,000 inhabitants. 

One more strand of steel to help girdle 
this old world is done. ‘The fight of more 
than a third of a century against almost 
insurmountable difficulties has been ac- 
complished, and the cost in time, money, 
and lives has been totaled — thirty-seven 
years of toil, millions of expenditure—but 
the lives are not down on the balance-sheet. 

Now the tunnel work is cleaned up; the 
left-over supplies have been sold; the 
peones have tramped their way for the 
last time down the rocky trail in the first 
winter snows; and a few scavengers will 
hang around to pick clean the camps. 

Far up among those lonely crags on the 
crest of the Cumbre, deserted and isolated, 
storm-swept and glistening in its lonely 
dignity, stands the figure of the Christ. 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than the people of Argentina and 
Chile break the peace which they have 
sworn to maintain at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer,” Argentina and Chile have 
sculptured at its base. The drifting 
snows will have covered the rock-hewn 
words, but the spirit and ideal for which 
it stands will ever breathe its blessing on 
all mankind through the pure, crystal 
winds which sweep down from it. 

The little toy cars will continue to creep 
their way up the vast valleys and through 
the heart of the great mountain. So we 
have seen the completion of the great 
South American Trans-continental Rail- 
road, a tremendous work but only a factor 
in the greatest propaganda that has ever 
existed — the booming of a continent. 
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WHY SPOKANE COMPLAINED 


The rate from the East to Spokane was the rate from the East to Seattle plus the local rate back to 
Spokane. This “long-and-short-haul” principle has the approval of the Supreme Court, but its application 
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gives rise to bitter fights. It is in use at hundreds of places all over the country 
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THE SHIPPER’S FIGHT FOR LIFE 


II 


THE WAY OF A RAILROAD WITH AN INDUSTRY — HOW SPECIAL FAVORS ARE 
STILL OBTAINABLE, THOUGH THE REBATE IS OFFICIALLY DEAD — 
AN ELASTIC SCHEDULE, AND THE WAY IT WORKS 


C. M 


’ YO EVERY man who owns prop- 
erty or securities, whether he is 
a shipper or merely a consumer 
of freight, the battle over railroad rates, 


now barely begun, carries a serious threat. 
To the railroad itself, to its employees, 





[Note: The truly remarkable achieve- 
ments of American railroads in building up 
cities, creating industries, and promoting the 
commercial growth of the nation are known 
to all the world. Therefore, men who are 
not shippers wonder at the persistent clamor 
against the railroads. This article, which is 
but a very small part of the subject, gives il- 
lustrations of the abuses of the rate-making 
power; and it is such abuses, more than 
anything else, that underlie public hostility. 
The true aim of the leaders of the railroad 
world to-day is to wipe out all such inequal- 
ities as are here illustrated. The other side 
of the rate story will be told in other articles 
by the same writer.— Tue Eptrors. | 


BY 


. KEYS 


to the millions who work in the making 
of railroad supplies, and to the millions 
of stockholders, this is a matter of life 
and death. 

To the manufacturer and merchant the 
import is no less serious. To the owner 
of real estate in cities, dependent for 
their growth on manufactures and com- 
merce, the result may mean the difference 
between profit and loss, fortune and mis- 
fortune. There is no other problem of 
the day more vital, financially speaking, 
to the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. Therefore, it is well to know both 
sides of this railroad problem. 

In May, 1907, a traffic catastrophe 
visited some manufacturers of steel and 
wire products in the state of Indiana. 
For five years prior to that time these 
manufacturers enjoyed a common uni- 
form rate on their products along with 
the shippers of similar products in 
Illinois and Wisconsin into the great 
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WHY QUANAH, TEX., PROTESTED 
Special rates, made to create an industry at Cement, Okla., 
were made the basis of a demand that the farther town also get 
special rates to the same market points 


Southwest. Practically there was what 
one might call a blanket-rate from this 
great, so-called Chicago-Cincinnati terri- 
tory to common points in the Southwest — 
to be specific, in Arkansas. That meant 
that any manufacturer of steel and wire 
products anywhere in this. traffic area 
had an equal rate with his competitors 
into the growing market of Arkansas. 

Suddenly and without warning the 
railroads filed new tariffs of freight rates 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington. In these new tariffs, 
as the Indiana shippers soon discovered, 
the Chicago-Cincinnati territory was split 
in two along the Indiana-Illinois state- 
line. Shippers west of that line were 
accorded a lower rate on their products 
than shippers east of the line. The dis- 
crimination was so great as to close the 
markets of Arkansas to the Indiana 
shippers and make those markets practi- 
cally the private property of the shippers 
west of the line. 

To understand the true meaning of 
this phenomenon one must study the 
industrial map of that section of the coun- 
try. At Muncie and Kokomo, Ind., there 
were plants manufacturing steel and wire 
products. These were independent steel 
plants built up during the five or six years 
that rates had been equal all over this 
territory. On the other side of the 
Indiana-Illinois state-line there were great 
steel and wire plants at Waukegan, 
Joliet, DeKalb, Lockport, Janesville, 
and Milwaukee. Almost without excep- 
tion these plants were either owned or 


controlled by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The immediate effect of the new 
rates, therefore, was to maim independent 
competition at Arkansas common points 
and secure the market for the Steel Trust. 

Who said ‘rebates’? What is the 
need for such a clumsy expedient as the 
payment of a secret discount on published 
rates when friendly railroad-managers 
know so many different ways to accomplish 
the same end without breaking the law? 
When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reviewed this particular instance 
of discrimination it made no talk of re- 
bates, but it used some terms that may 
sound gentler to the public ear. This 
is an extract from its findings: 

“Said discriminations, preferences, prej- 
udices, and disadvantages are found to be 
undue and unjust, and are hereby con- 
demned.” 

It is not intended in this article to dis- 
cuss in great detail the pros and cons 
of every illustration cited. In practically 
every case where discrimination has been 
either alleged or proved, there is a good 
defence — or at least what looks like a 
good defence. In about nine cases out 
of ten, when this defence is boiled down to ° 
hard facts, it amounts to the statement 
of a theory that the biggest and most 
powerful shipper of any given line of 
products is entitled to railroad protection 
and railroad favor in return for the large 
volume of freight which he or it delivers 
to the railroad. 

If you travel, by chance, southwest 
of Oklahoma City on the ’Frisco lines, you 
may still hear the echoes of a case that 
was different. You will come in time to 
a little town called Cement. It has not 
attained great fame, but it has hopes, 
like all the rest of the towns in the new 
states. Go on six hours, and you will 
have covered 126 miles of prosperous 
Red River country, dotted with similar 
little towns, all the way down across the 
great river and over the border of the 
Panhandle. There, at another little me- 
tropolis, Quanah, your railroad stops, and 
you will have to get out and look around 
you. : 

Some years ago, when Oklahoma was 
thrown open and the genius of a Yoakum 


























chose it for a battle-ground, half a hun- 
dred traffic-experts traversed it and made 
a traffic inventory of it. One small item 
in this inventory concerned itself with 
the question whether or not, at some point 
or another in this region, Portland cement 
could be manufactured for shipment to 
the big and growing markets of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

They figured out that if special rates 
were made, a big cement industry might 
be built up in Oklahoma. They chose 
a point that seemed suitable; they named 
it Cement; and they told it that its destiny 
was to be the making of cement. The 
traffic department made rates on plaster 
cement of 8 cents a hundred pounds to 
Kansas City and 1o cents to St. Louis, 
the distance to Kansas City being 445 
miles and to St. Louis 602 miles. Business 
began to grow. 

Down at Quanah, 571 miles from Kansas 
City and 728 miles from St. Louis, a 
group of enterprising men built a cement 
plant. They found that their rates were 
13 cents to Kansas City and 18 cents to 
St. Louis. The result, they said, was that 
they could not compete with the manu- 
facturers at Cement, and were practically 
shut out of the two big markets. 

The manufacturers at Quanah appealed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is a sort of big brother of commerce. 
The Commissioners listened to the tale 
of the shippers, and also to the story of 
the railroad, which told why it had made 
the rates from Cement. Finally the 
Commission handed down a decision that 
the rates from Quanah ought to be lowered, 
so that these shippers could reach Kansas 
City at 1044 cents and St. Louis at 12 
cents. Cement still has the advantage, 
but it is an advantage based only on its 
shorter distance from the two big cities. 

This episode is not important in itself. 
It illustrates, however, in a very clear 
and succinct way, the foundation of a 
very large part of the railroad structure 
of the country. Consciously and delib- 
erately the traffic men figured out what 
the traffic could afford and made a rate 
that would bring the traffic into being. 
They chose a certain point and said of it: 
“Here we shall build a city that will 
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be a maker of cement for the biggest 
markets of the West. It has no natural 
advantages over any one of a hundred 
locations round about it. We shall 
take it up and plant it nearer to the 
markets. We shall give it rates that will 
enable it to compete in those markets with 
other towns much nearer geographically 
to them. Its name shall be Cement.” 

In a hundred industries, in a thousand 
towns, from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., railroads have said similar things and 
have put them into practice. If you ex- 
amine the commodity schedule of any rail- 
road in the manufacturing area, you will 
find this practice the basis of nearly all 
the really important rates upon which 
heavy traffic moves. The sound econo- 
mists have approved this basis; and in all 
probability it has done more than any 
other one factor to build up manufacturing 
industries in this country and to con- 
centrate industry and population at the 
great manufacturing centres. 

Yet sometimes it is liable to corruption, 








and often it leads to discrimination. 
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A FALLACY EXPLODED 
The diagram shows how the “ rate-per-ton-per-mile” varies 
according to length of haul. The same ton of freight, if hauled 
25 miles, pays 4.40 cents a mile; but if the haul is 500 miles the 
rate is .65 cent a mile. Yet most r2‘lroad men talk “ ton-mile 
rates’’ as a reason for increasing rates 
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WHY MANITOWOC, WIS., WAS MAD 
The malt-makers at Milwaukee paid 8% cents freight on 100 
pounds of barley from Chilton, 78 miles away; but at Manitowoc, 34 
miles away, they had to pay 12 cents per 100 pounds irom Chilton 


Down in the Indian Territory there are 
twe towns — South McAlester and Mus- 
cogee. Both are centres of cotton-grow- 
ing regions and both have compressing- 
plants. The company which owned the 
plant at South McAlester had another 
plant at Fort Smith, many miles away 
and located on the same railroad as the 
plant at South McAlester, as well as on 
other railroads. That is the ‘“‘nigger in 
the woodpile.”’ 

The railroad announced that it would 
haul uncompressed cotton out of all 
points around Muscogee and South Mc- 
Alester into the latter point, unload it, 
allow it to be compressed, reload it, and 
haul it back ‘to the East, through Mus- 
cogee, without extra charge. If, however, 
cotton were shipped into Muscogee for 
compression, there was an extra railroad- 
charge for the haul. Here was direct 
discrimination between two towns and 
two industries similarly situated and 
apparently standing on exactly the same 
terms so far as physical facts were con- 
cerned. 
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It transpired, on examination, that the 
reason for the discrimination was that 
the South McAlester company had threat- 
ened the railroad that unless it made 
the rule which would favor the South 
McAlester plant, the compress  com- 
pany would take away its traffic at 
Fort Smith and give it to another 
railroad.. The success of a traffic-man 
depends on his getting the business. 
The traffic-agents-‘of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas road, being merely human beings, 
made the required rule. 

Illustrations of discrimination like this 
may be cited by the hundred. In the 
lake cities of Wisconsin, one of the biggest 
manufacturing trades is the making of 
malt, for which the raw material is barley. 
Consequently the region lying back of 
the lake shore specializes in barley. In 
this region there is a small town called 
Chilton, a market-town for barley. At 
Manitowoc there is a company manu- 
facturing malt in hot competition with 
the bigger plants at Milwaukee and 
Green Bay. 

In 1906 this company came before 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to 
complain about its rates on barley from 
Chilton. The distance from Chilton to 
Milwaukee is 78 miles, and the rate was 
814 cents per hundred pounds. To Mani- 
towoc the distance was only 34 miles, but 
the rate was 12 cents. For less than half 
the distance, over a similar railroad-line, the 
rate charged was almost half as much again. 

Of course the reason was obvious. 
Milwaukee is one of the two great brewing- 
cities of the United States. It devolves 
upon the railroads in that region to see 
to it that Milwaukee gets its raw mate- 
rial at the lowest possible cost. In this 
particular case the device which accom- 
plished this end was simply the giving 
of a joint-rate on two lines from Chilton 
to Milwaukee and the refusal to make 
any joint-rate from Chilton to Manito- 
woc, the latter rate being made by adding 
together two local rates. All these rates 
were legally filed and there was no ques- 
tion of secret discrimination or of rebates. 

Again, if you travel out west from St. 
Paul, you come into a region of great, 
sweeping farms. It is the prairie country, 























where farming is a wholesale industry. 
Therefore it is one of the mightiest markets 
for all the most modern of farm machinery 
run by power, not by hand. 

A few years ago, recognizing the needs 
of that country, a man built near St. 
Paul a factory for gasolene engines for 
farm use. He reckoned that all the gaso- 
lene engines that he could make would 
be bought in the territory direetly trib- 
utary to St. Paul. Therefore he put 
his factory at that point, and in time it 
became a plant with a capacity of 4,000 
engines a year. 

Suddenly he began to feel the strain 
of intense competition. Very soon he 
discovered its source. A giant corpo- 
ration in Chicago, which made from five 
to seven times as many engines as his 
plant could make, held the market against 
him. When he came to analyze the rate 
situation he discovered that this corpo- 
ration had a joint-rate from Chicago 
into the distributing points of the Dakotas 
which was $12 an engine less than the 
rate that he had to pay from St. Paul to 
the same points. The railroads, by this 
joint commodity-rate, hauled the engine 
from Chicago (410 miles farther) and carried 
it right through St. Paul at a rate $12 lower 
than they could give the St. Paul shippers. 

This commodity-rate schedule, it is 
immediately apparent, is a fearful and 
wonderful thing. It is as elastic as a 
rubber band or as stiff as a steel ring, 
according as circumstances may require. 
In one place it fulfils the functions of a 
wet nurse to industry; at another it is 
the public executioner, putting to death 
such industries as compete with plants 
at favored centres. In this case it put 
upon the smaller manufacturer an annual 
fixed charge of $48,000 as against what it 
cost the giant Chicago manufacturer to 
deliver the same engines at the same 
points in the market. 

Instances of this sort come to life 
whenever one searches into the traffic 
relationship between the very big shipper 
of manufactured products and the rail- 
roads that carry his products. The law, 
of course, provides that for similar service 
from the same point to another point, 
the big shipper, be he individual or trust, 
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cannot get any better rate than the small 
shipper. In other words, rebates are 
legally dead. Tell that to a traffic-man, 
and‘he’ll laugh with you, as he has laughed 
with me. 

The fact of the matter is that the illegal 
rebate has been almost abolished, for 
men do not like to go to jail, and railroads 
hate to pay fines. That this practical 
abolition of the old rebate has done away 
with special favors and discrimination 
in favor of the big shippers or the trusts 
is good political material, sounds very 
comfortable to the ear of the reformer, 
and makes first-rate reading when it 
comes from the pen of a railroad president, 
as it does constantly. The only thing 
that is the matter with it, from an economic _ 
standpoint, is that it is not true. To-day 
it is almost if not quite as dangerous to 
enter into competition with an industrial 
trust as it was in the worst days of the 
rebate. If you consult a first-class traffic- 
expert before you locate your plant, you 
may be all right; but even here there is 
the constant danger illustrated in the case 
of the Indiana Steel and Wire Company, 
with which this story began, of a quick 
and disastrous change in the rate schedule. 

I have studied rates for a good many 
years. I have come to the conclusion 
that an important function of the railroad 
is to secure and protect the markets for 
the products of industries that are con- 
centrated and solidified in the making 
of the trusts. Many facts might be cited 
in support of this theory. Special rates 
in favor of the Steel Trust, the Harvester 
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WHY KANSAS CITY WENT TO LAW 
The first-class rate New York-Kansas City was $1.47 per 100 
pounds, while to St. Paul, farther away, it was $1.15. The result 
was to limit the area in which Kansas City merchants could sell 
goods toward the North. This is the Missouri River Case, 
recently decided in favor of lower rates 
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I New Orleans,La. 
A COMPARISON IN OILS 
Dotted line shows how far the Standard Oil plant at Whiting, 


Ind., can ship oil on a 23-cent rate. Solid line shows how far the 
independent plants at Toledo can ship on the same rate 


Trust, the Sugar Trust, and the Oil Trust 
are very easy tofind. Ihave already given 
items from the history of the two first 
named. Discrimination in favor of the 
Sugar Trust will be touched upon later 
in this article. In order to show in a 
brief and necessarily sketchy way some 
of the methods used to secure and protect 
markets for trust products, perhaps the 
best examples can be drawn from facts 
in regard to the traffic relationship be- 
tween the railroads and the Standard Oil 
Company since the rebate was abolished. 

The largest domestic market for refined 
oil lies in New York and New England, 
on account of the dense industrial popu- 
lation of that area. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has, of course, a tremendous initial 
advantage in reaching this market on 
account of the location of its plants. With 
this advantage no one will quarrel. There 
have been, however, other advantages 
which are not quite so patent to the eye. 

A firm called Preston & Davis manu- 
factures petroleum in Brooklyn. In 1906 
the railroad which had delivered its tank- 
cars of crude oil refused to make delivery 
any more, on the ground that such delivery 
was dangerous on account of the risk 
of fire. The obvious result of this rule 
was to force Preston & Davis to buy its 
oil from the Standard Oil Company. 
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The firm, however, appealed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the 
courts; after a long delay it reéstablished 
its connection with its source of supply. 

In the New England market an inde- 
pendent petroleum manufacturer in the 
Appalachian field found that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford would. 
make no joint-rates on petroleum or its 
products to New England points. On a 
great many other commodities that go 
to New England over lines connecting 
with the New Haven, there are joint 
commodity-rates between that road and 
connecting roads which are much lower 
than the local rates on the two roads. 
On petroleum products, however, the 
New Haven insists on charging the full 
local rate from the point where it receives 
the traffic from the other railroad. 

The point of this refusal, which is legal 
and cannot be upset by the ruling of the 
Commission, is thus outlined in the 
records of the Commission itself: 


“The Standard Oil Company brings crude 
oil by pipe-lines to its seaboard refineries, 
and sends the refined oil and the products 
by tank-steamers to distributing stations at 
Wilson Point, Conn., and India Point, R. L., 
and also has distributing points at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and East Boston, Mass. 
Independent shippers, like the complainants, 
are obliged to send petroleum shipments 
by rail to the same destinations. The 
refusal of the New Haven company to con- 
sent to and participate in through traffic- 
rates on that traffic is unjust and unreason- 
able, and the situation is such as to operate 
greatly to the advantage of the Standard 
Oil Company.” (I. C. C. report 1906, p. 99.) 


Let us go a little further afield. The 
two biggest centres for refined petroleum 
in western New York are Buffalo and 
Rochester. The Standard Oil Company 
has a refinéry at Olean, N. Y., down near 
the Pennsylvania state-line. At Stru- 
thers, just over this line, there is an 
independent refinery, which is the nearest 
of the independents to these two markets. 
It was therefore important that the 
Standard Oil Company’s plant at Olean 
should be able to compete on favorable 
terms with this independent plant at 
Struthers. 























































It will be noticed that a barrel of oil 
moving from Struthers to Buffalo or to 
Rochester had to cross the state-line and 
was therefore interstate commerce, the 
rates upon which must be openly filed 
at Washington. The open rate for the 
124 miles to Buffalo was 32 cents a barrel 
in 1906, and for the 167 miles to Rochester 
was 38.4 cents a barrel. 

Olean, on the contrary, is in New York 
state, and a barrel of oil moving from that 
point to either Buffalo or Rochester was 
not interstate commerce. Therefore, on 
January 1, 1906, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was. able to put into effect an unfiled 
and unposted rate of 1o cents a barrel 
for the 7o-mile haul to Buffalo, and 9 
cents for the 106-mile haul to Rochester. 
At the top of the order containing these 
rates, which it sent to its agents at Buf- 
falo, Olean, and Rochester, it printed in 
heavy capitals this phrase: 

“NOT TO BE POSTED.” 

The result is perfectly obvious. With 
a rate less than one-third of the indepen- 
dent rate to Buffalo and one-quarter of 
the independent rate to Rochester, these 
markets were pretty securely fixed in 
the hands of the Standard. 

Similarly, at the same time, the Standard 
plant at Olean was able to ship oil to 
Burlington, Vt., at a cost of 15.34 cents 
per hundred pounds, as against 33 cents 
charged on shipments from the inde- 
pendent plant at Oil City, Pa.— the New 
York Central participating, in this case, 
in the discriminating rates which were 
- state rates for a part of the haul and there- 
fore not filed at Washington. 

These are not rebates, of course, but 
they serve the same end. The distinction 
between modern methods of railroad dis- 
crimination and the old-fashioned. secret 
rebates seems to me-to be pretty finely 
drawn. Sometimes the distinction is so 
fine that the railruad, when detected, 
will not undertake to defend it in the 
courts. In that case the railroad makes 
a frank confession and usually censures 
publicly the traffic-‘men who put the 
rate in force. 

A big shipper of oranges in California 
used to send his crop to the packing 
establishment over a little railroad which 
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lay altogether within the state. The 
fruit was packed and then shipped out 
to distant points on rates that had no 
relation to the original shipment from the 
orchard to the packer. The Southern 
Pacific, which got the long haul to the 
East, used to repay the shipper half the 
cost of sending his fruit from the orchard 
to the packing-plant. There was no re- 
bate on the interstate shipment, but of 
course the effect of the arrangement was 
to give that shipper an advantage over 
his competitors and at the same time to 
secure to the Southern Pacific all that 
shipper’s business. When it came to an 
investigation, the Southern Pacific pleaded 
guilty without any attempt to defend 
the practice. 

Throughout the United States, wherever 
rebates are not punishable under state 
laws, exactly similar practices may be 
found. In 1g09 twenty-seven railroads 
and shippers were indicted for giving or 
receiving rebates, and eighteen more 
pleaded guilty. In one month of that 
year, in a single Kentucky district, eleven 
indictments were secured for the payment 
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GETTING MARKETS FOR A TRUST 
Up to 1906 it cost the independent shippers of oil at Struthers 
three times as much to reach Buffalo and four times as much to 
Rochester, as it cost the Standard mant at Olean, though the 
distance was as indicated in the diagcam 
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or receipt of old-fashioned rebates — direct, 
secret payments of money by the railroad 
to the shipper after the full legal rate had 
been paid. 

In 1909 the Canadian Pacific and the 
Quaker Oats Company were fined for 
giving and receiving rebates; the American 
Tobacco Company and the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis Railroad were 
indicted for the same offense; the Louis- 
ville & Nashville was indicted on eleven 
charges of rebate and concessions; and 
the Fish Trust, the Beef Trust, and the 
Sugar Trust were all involved in rebate 
suits in which the offense was proved. 
The most celebrated case was that in 
which the New York Central was fined 
$108,000 for paying rebates to the Sugar 
Trust. This verdict was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court in February, 1909. 

One of these cases is interesting because 
it shows up one of the common disguises 
in which the up-to-date rebate parades 
in the business world. The packing- 
house plant of Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger, Chicago, had a small local rail- 
road-track in its plant. The Chicago & 
Alton took traffic out of this plant at the 
legal rate. Later on it paid to the packer 
a certain stipulated amount of money as 
compensation for the use of this track 
in the railroad service. In this case the 
Chicago & Alton fought against convic- 
tion; but the Supreme Court swept its 
subterfuges aside and fined the railroad 
$40,000 and two responsible officers 
$10,000 each. 

When cases of this sort come to light 
there is one unfailing comment that is 
given to the public by the officers and 
directors of the railroad which pays the 
rebate, and of the shipping company 
which receives it. The railroad president, 
or the irust president, when the news- 
papers come to interview him, simply 
states that he knows nothing whatever 
about the facts of the case except as they 
have come out in the evidence. 

The railroad president refers the matter 
to the traffic-manager. If you go and see 
the traffic-manager, he will refer you to 
the general agent in the territory where 
the discrimination has been practised. 
The general agent, if he is at liberty to 
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talk, will say that he was acting under 
general orders from headquarters and 
not under specific orders on the case in 
point. Thus all these officers will deny 
direct responsibility — and it might be 
added that it is very difficult indeed, in 
most cases, to fix such direct responsibility. 

The board of directors knows nothing 
whatever about traffic. The usual de- 
fense of the railroad director, if you charge 
him with being in any light degree re- 
sponsible for the practice of discrimination 
by his railroad, is something like this: 

“T know nothing of traffic. Perhaps, 
in their honest zeal for the welfare of the 
company, our traffic-men have paid 
rebates in one form or another. As a 
director I have done all I can to see that 
every act of the company is in full com- 
pliance, not only with the letter but with 
the spirit of the law. I decline to be held 
responsible for the acts of a thousand men, 
each working out his individual destiny.” 

This philosophy is comforting; but the 
Supreme Court will have none of it. 
The main defense of the New York 
Central in the sugar case already cited 
was that, since no authority had been 
given by the stockholders or directors 
to the agents to grant rebates, the cor- 
poration could not be held responsible. 
If the corporation were fined, the loss would 
fall upon the poor, innocent stockholders. 

The Supreme Court was unkind to 
those stockholders. It decided, in so 
many words, that any act presumed to 
be done under authority by the agents 
of a corporation was chargeable to the 
corporation, and was in effect an act of 
the corporation. 

Railroad discrimination to-day is prac- 
tised in a thousand devious ways. An 
infinitely small percentage of this dis- 
crimination comes to light, but the great 
mass of it is never discovered. Indeed it 
cannot, from its very nature, be discovered 
except by accident; for every party in 
interest will, for his own sake, do his 
best to conceal it. One can but adduce 
a few specific instances and leave to the 
individual shipper the problem of finding 
out whether or not he, as an individual, 
is paying a tax for the benefit of some 
other individual or corporation. 
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In a dairy district, the usual form of 
discrimination is to make common rates 
from all points within a certain arbi- 
trarily-defined concentration district. Any 
one who goes into the dairy business 
outside that district is taxed, in the rail- 
road schedule, for the benefit of those 
inside. This same method of discrimi- 
nation may be found in the cotton areas 
of the South. Itis a form of traffic system 
defensible on the soundest economic 
grounds; but the abuse has, in a few 
cases, been rather flagrant. 

In coal, limestone, cement, and other 
similar products produced at a great 
number of points in a given region, the 
most usual form of discrimination is 
through car supply. In one case of recent 
years the railroad claimed the right to 
refuse transportation to a shipper of 
lime whose plant was located off its line, 
on the ground that it was bound to foster 
the lime industry in its own territory 
and was therefore entitled to refuse to 
accept traffic of this sort from another 
railroad. This naive claim to the power 
of life and death over manufacturing in- 
dustry was very quickly upset when it 
came to the light of day. 

In sugar, flour, oil, lumber, and many 
other commodities which can safely be 
stored in a railroad yard, a common form 
of privilege to the big shipper is to allow 
him to keep a carload shipment in the 
cars on sidings at points where there 
is no congestion and await reconsignment 
of these products without charge for the 
storage privilege. This form of discrim- 
ination is most usually found at times 
when traffic is light on the railroad and 
the car-supply exceeds the demand. At 
such periods, at country points around 
Chicago, one may sometimes find an 
astonishing amount of freight on railroad 
sidings for weeks at a time. 

Of course the two most widely practised 
of all forms of discrimination have not 
yet been touched upon. In grain, cotton, 
lumber, and a few other items the shipper 
is granted the privilege of taking his 
preduct out of the cars at certain specified 
peints, milling them, and reshipping cn 
the through-rates. ‘This so-called ‘‘tran- 
sit privilege” is a most elastic affair. 
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It can be stretched to the most extraor- 
dinary length, or it can be refused out- 
right to one shipper in a town while ex- 
tended to others. In one recorded case 
a shipper of grain had for years enjoyed 
the privilege of milling his grain at Omana 
and of forwarding the products — flour, 
bran, etc.— under the through-rates. This 
privilege was suddenly withdrawn, destroy- 
ing his business entirely, although the 
privilege remained in the case of other 
shippers and millers of the same products 
in the same city. 

The second great source of discrimi- 
nation is the payment of money by the 
railroads for use of railroad facilities 
owned by private companies. Nearly 
all the great shippers of steel products, 
packing-house goods, lumber, fruit, oil, 
and grain own large numbers of cars, 
railroad sidings, yards, or even small 
railroads. The big railroad pays the 
shipper for the use of these facilities. 
Grain-elevators and  cotton-compresses 
operated by shippers and furnishing a 
service covered by the railroad-rate 


usually result in a business monopoly 


and give rise to an enormous amount 
of injustice and discrimination. 

Sometimes, as in the now famous 
Missouri River rate-case, the shippers 
of a city discover (or think that they 
discover) that the railroads are discrim- 
inating against their city. Then there 
is a tremendous noise. The through- 
rate to Kansas City on first-class goods 
was made by adding the rate from New 
York to St. Louis and the first-class rate 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, making 
a through-rate of $1.47. The rate from 
New York to St. Paul on the same goods 
was $1.15. The wholesale merchants of 
Kansas City wanted to strengthen their 
position in competition not only with St. 
Paul but also with St. Louis and Chicago. 
The cities of St. Joseph, Omaha, and Sioux 
City joined the Kansas City merchants. 
The fight was long and bitter, but finally 
the courts have ruled in favor of the con- 
tention of the cities. 

Any one who studies railroad rates 
closely will be struck by the fact that a 
very large proportion of the complaints 
arising out of rate schedules comes from 
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the smaller towns and cities rather than 
from the big mercantile and manufactur- 
ing centres. Such cities as Pittsburg, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, have little 
to complain of. The cardinal fact of 
our national rate-structure is that the 
railroad-rate schedules tend to centralize 
industries, manufactures, jobbing, and 
even retail trade at these great centres. 
If the railroads in this country were to 
adopt rates based on distance alone, a 
decentralizing process would immediately 
begin, and the great industrial cities 
would begin to slip backward at a start- 
ling pace. 

Therefore, it is well for the larger 
centres of trade and industry that they 
do not become too radical in their attacks 
upon the present rate-structure; and this 
fact is well recognized by all the commer- 
cial bodies representing these large cities. 
The same is true of the large industrial 
companies as against the small ones. 
The same process that has tended to 
create the big city has tended also to 
create the big company; and the large 
shipper to-day enjoys advantages under 
the class and commodity-rate schedule 
that do not extend to the shipper at out- 
lying points. Therefore, nine out of ten 
(one might almost say ninety-nine out 
of a hundred) of the attacks upon the 
rate schedule are made, not by the large 
shippers, but by the small ones. 



























Enough facts have been given in this 
article to show that our railroad-rate 
system is still full of discriminations, 
privileges, and favors on the one hand, 
and of injustice and hardship on the other. 
It is true that the tendency has been 
toward a betterment of these conditions. 
It is true that the Hepburn Bill and the 
recent enlargement of the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
tended to make it even more dangerous 
to continue the use of devices in favor of 
one class of shippers as against another. 

Even more important than this, it is 
unquestionably true that the railroad 
men who are at the head of affairs to-day 
are paying more and more attention to 
traffic, and are at the same time studying 
public opinion and weighing more and 
more the benefit of the country at large 
against the benefit and prosperity of the 
great combines and of powerful individual 
shippers. 

In these facts there is comfort for the 
present and hope for the future. I have 
no doubt at all that in the course of time 
we shall work out of the present chaotic 
rate-schedule a system that will be rel- 
atively free from the injustice and in- 
equality of the present system without 
resorting to revolutionary methods of rate- 
making that would ruin the railroads or 
set back the development of the great 
cities of the country. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH “FLETCHERISM” 


BY 


C. M. CADY 


(PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, DOSHISHA COLLEGE, KIOTO, JAPAN) 


curse for more than fifty years; in 
fact, ever since I was born. My 
experience has convinced me that for 
many people, if not for all, the infernal pit 


[Messe for me has been my bane and 


is really the pit of the stomach; and when 
a man gets to thinking all is up, or down, 
with him, he had better look into the 
subject of digestion and assimilation and 
see if he isn’t overeating. 
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In my case, the indigestion very early 
induced fits of “‘blues’’—or “blacks,” 
as the Japanese call them. These periods 
of depression varied in length; they never 
lasted less than a day, and at times they 
beclouded the sky for a week. Certain 
books at such times were especially de- 
pressing. I well remember that George 
Eliot impressed me like the weight of 
years, and “The Scarlet Letter’? made me 
melancholy for nearly a month after 
finishing it. 

After graduation, in 1882, I went out 
to China to help found a new mission, 
and it was there that indigestion and de- 
pression of -spirit held me long in their 
benumbing grip. Relief came in the 
shape of an invitation from Japan to 
organize the department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Doshisha 
College in Kioto. 

For eight years I rejoiced in my work, 
with fewer and shorter periods of depres- 
sion, because I had found my place in 
life. Besides I had a helpmate who knew 
how food should be cooked in New Eng- 
land fashion. 

In 1892 we went home on a well- 
earned furlough, with the expectation 
of returning to work at the end of a year. 
But I was prevented from doing so. 
The disappointment and worry proved 
stronger than my courage, and the first 
serious breakdown came. My way of 
escape was through another invitation 
from the Doshisha faculty. Improve- 
ment began at once, and by the time I 
reached Japan — just five years after we 
had left it--I was again in shape for 
work. 

The second break came after three 
years of service, and was brought on by 
overwork. As a consequence I was laid 
off from February. till the following Sep- 
tember. At this time my mind was filled 
with all kinds of strange fancies which I 
could not shake off. 

In the fall I went back to my position 
out of sheer, dogged determination not 
to stop, but during that whole year the 
depression was so great that I never went 
to class a single day without the thought 
that probably that would be the last 
which I should teach. 
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In the summer of the next year we went 
into our mountain camp; for six weeks 
I did not read even a newspaper or write 
a letter. If any thought of school work 
stuck its head up in my mind, I threw my 
hammer at it. I- lived outdoors; I 
“puttered”’ around, mending and _ build- 
ing. Every day I could see improvement; 
when I went back in the fall I was fairly 
well, except for indigestion. 

The third break came in about another 
year; relief came in our summer resort of 
Karuizawa when I was asked to take charge 
of the financial side of the large tennis- 
club. In this work I grew fresh and strong 
again, although great care had to be taken 
with my diet. You see I did not under- 
stand my trouble, and so was possessed 
with wrong ideas as to what ailed me. 

The fourth breakdown was again brought 
on largely by overwork and disappoint- 
ment. This time the depression was so 
prolonged and the attempts to recover 
were so disappointing that I came to the 
settled conviction that my working-days 
were about over. For two years and more 
I fullv believed that my body was a worn- 
out machine. I said to myself: “If three 
times are out, four times must surely be.” 

I was sent home to America, but I saw 
very little, if any, improvement; indeed, 
the indigestion became so fixed that I was 
even more despondent and discouraged 
after the four-months’ rest and visit in 
America. 

This was my condition of body, of 
mind, and of spirit when I happened to 
pick up a magazine in which Mr. Horace 
Fletcher gave a clear, brief statement of 
the principles which he had found to be 
helpful in restoring his own body to strength 
and vigor. “Fletcherism” had long been 
considered by me as a fad, and I regarded 
Mr. Fletcher as a sort of crank. 

“Chewing,” I said to myself, ‘‘is worth 
a good deal, of course, but then chewing 
is not everything.” 

But I was desperate. The summer 
vacation, in spite of a very active out- 
door life, was the worst time I ever had. 
I could not get anything that seemed to 
suit, and the distress after eating became 
so constant and severe that I really did 
not know which way to turn. 
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I began reading Mr. Fletcher’s article 
in a very indifferent way. The first 
thing that caught my eye was a statement 
to the effect that he was not prescribing 
for individuals, but was laying down prin- 
ciples that had proved helpful in his own 
case. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘I do not lay them 
down for any one man; each person must 
take them and modify them or accommo- 
date them to his own needs.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘that is sensible; a man 
who can say that is not a crank.” 

A little farther on I came across the 
sentence: “Do not chew too much.” 

““My sakes!” I said, “for a man whose 
reputation is popularly considered to 
rest upon chewing as the cure for all 
ills —for him to say ‘Do not chew too 
much’ proves that he has a level head, 
and is no crank.” After reading the 
article, I thought to myself that I must 
be honest and give him a fair chance, as 
I should do were I to consult a physician. 
Therefore, I must first completely change 
the attitude of my mind toward my body, 
I must absolutely stop looking upon it 
as a worn-out machine. I reasoned that 
if Mr. Fletcher — much worse off than 
I— could pull up, there was a possibility 
for me. 

This was not a distinct faith in “ Fletch- 
erism” as a way of escape. I had no 
such faith. I simply gave him a fair 
show. 

The improvement began almost im- 
mediately, and I was as much surprised 
as my friends at the wonderful change 
that came over my physical strength 
after I began eating as nearly according 
to Mr. Fletcher’s ideas as I knew. In 
three weeks’ time I was literally a new 
man, yet I did nothing except change 
my methods of eating according to Mr. 
Fletcher’s principles and change the atti- 
tude of my mind toward my body. 

The change in the activity of mind 
was even more wonderful. I began to 
teach with such vigor that I soon found 
myself possessed of a quickness of thought 
while on my feet in the classroom such as 
I had never experienced in my whole life. 

The trouble with digestion, however, 
was not wholly solved. If I ate breakfast, 
even the simplest, and then taught four 
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hours, I found that I could not, without 
great distress, do any intellectual work 
at all after eating at noon; I found that 
the less I ate at noon the better I was; 
and thus (and this is a personal equation) 
I found that my digestion was much 
stronger at night than in any other part 
of the twenty-four hours. So I made up 
my mind, with great fear and trembling, 
to try Mr. Fletcher’s own plan of omitting 
the breakfast. I feared, because I had 
broken down twice before my classes, and I 
dreaded that experience again. 

I went to school on Monday morning 
without eating anything; I got through 
the first hour all right, but the second 
hour I began to feel ‘‘gone,” and the crav- 
ing of the stomach for food became very 
strong. Instead of eating, I drank two 
glasses of cold water; that braced me up 
to get through the third hour; at the end 
of the third hour I drank three glasses 
of cold water, and so got through the 
fourth hour without trouble. Then I 
found that a very light lunch left me with- 
out any distress, and that I could sit 
down and do some writing. This was 
encouraging, because it was the first time 
that I had been able to do this for more 
than two years. 

The second day I repeated the first day’s 
experience, but with less and less dis- 
comfort on account of the absence of 
food in the morning. ‘The third day was 
very much better than the other two; 
on the fourth day, it never occurred to 
me, so far as my bodily feelings were 
concerned, that I had not had my regular 
breakfast. Evidently my hunger in the 
morning was purely what Mr. Fletcher 
calls a “habit - hunger,” for it was 
absolutely and completely removed by 
drinking. 

Up to this time, however, I had not 
fully understood the first and fundamental 
principle laid down by Mr. Fletcher. I 
had read his statement that one must 
wait for an earned appetite, and that 
without true appetite one should not eat. 
I had also read his statement that true 
appetite is in the mouth and not in the 
stomach or anywhere else in the body, 
but I had not taken it in fully. I have 
asked a great many people since then what 
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they considered to be the leading thing 
for which Mr. Fletcher stands, and I have 
received but one answer that seemed 
to me to be the true one. 

It took a sharp fit of indigestion, 
brought on by eating poisoned fish, I 
think, to teach me what it is that Mr. 
Fletcher can be said to have truly dis- 
covered. 

This fish, or whatever it was, made me 
exceedingly sick. I nearly overcame it 
in about three days by careful diet. I 
was then invited to dinner with a number 
of friends. I told the lady who invited me 
that I would go because she had invited 
me, but that I had no idea that I should 
care to eat anything. I got there as the 
people were eating. The sight of the 
food brought on a very decided stomach- 
hunger. If I had not read Mr. Fletcher’s 
views, I should have taken for granted 
that I was really ready for food, because 
the stomach said eat, and said it most 
vigorously. The mouth said nothing. 

I began reasoning with myself. I said: 
“Now, I think the stomach ought to 
have something to say about when one 
should eat. You need food. You have 
been hard at work all day, with nothing 
but a light lunch. You are going to have 
hard work to-night, so you’d better eat 
something.’”’ I remember, in the back 
part of my consciousness, a warning 
voice: “Don’t you eat! The mouth does 
not say eat. You had better not.” I 
reasoned it down. 

I found some scalloped oysters, beau- 
tifully browned, and I said: “Oysters 
are easily digested; I am especially fond 
of them; I guess I will try them.” I ate 
them and thoroughly enjoyed them. I 
masticated them well. I kept those two 
laws of Mr. Fletcher thoroughly, but I 
disobeyed the first law and ate without 
any other appetite than the so-called 
hunger in the stomach. The result was 
that for two or three days I wished very 
often that I had not eaten them. The 
trouble was not with the oysters at all. 
No one else had any difficulty with them; 
I was simply not ready. “Now,” I said, 
“T understand Mr. Fletcher’s first law — 
true appetite is in the mouth alone, and 
not in the stomach nor anywhere else. 
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The next time I am going to obey literally 


the first law of true eating: Wait till 
the mouth distinctly says eat.” Fortunate- 


ly for the experiment, after three or four 
days (when I was nearly well from the 
second attack of indigestion) I was in- 
vited out to a dinner again at night. 
This time I said: ‘‘ Now if I am not ready 
for my food when the time comes to- 
night, I shall not eat, no matter what 
people say.” I had the same stomach- 
hunger as before, but there was no mouth- 
hunger, and I did not eat; I drank water 
and I visited. 

I went home rather early, sat down to 
my desk and worked hard till half-past 
ten o’clock. <A break in the writing came, 
and as I leaned back in my chair, for 
some reason the thought of dry bread 
came into my mind; almost instantly 
my mouth was full of saliva. 

“Now,” I said, “if Mr. Fletcher’s 
principles are true, that is an indication 
that I am ready for food.” So, as the 
servants were all abed at that time of 
night, I got together as good a meal as I 
could possibly collect. I warmed ,up 
what needed warming, and I sat down 
about eleven o’clock and ate a hearty 
meal. I went to bed almost immediately, 
slept like a top, and I never heard “boo” 
from that meal; so I had proved from 
both sides to my own complete satisfac- 
tion the truth of Mr. Fletcher’s conten- 
tion that true appetite is in the mouth, 
not in the stomach. 

When true appetite is present, any food 
may be taken, if taken properly, and no 
trouble will come from it. Another thing 
that I have found is that when Mr. 
Fletcher says: “‘If you have true appetite 
— well-earned appetite— you can eat 
anything you like,” that does not mean 
anything you like in taste merely, but 
anything that you are sure, from ex- 
perience, you will enjoy after eating as 
well as during the process. 

Now, nothing, I think, could be more 
encouraging than my experience in this 
regard. It is not usual for a man to pull 
up after such serious breakdowns — four 
times repeated — but the fact was, as 
I now believe, my great trouble was 
largely due to overeatiug; the excess food 
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simply poisoned my whole system, and 
the poison was the depressing influence. 
My experience has been similar to many 
others, that the intellectual life has been 
wonderfully increased. 

As soon as I was on my feet ready for 
work, new and ever-widening opportunities 
for action and influence came my way — 
opportunities that were never dreamed 
possible and for the taking of which I 
had never had the strength either of body 
or of mind. Now they are entered upon 
with promptness and handled without 
hesitation. 

Before this last recovery, I seemed to 
be shut up mostly to the negative side 
of success—~ the finding out of what I could 
not do. Since last December, this state 
of things has turned quite about, and I 
have the positive enjoyment of seeing 
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things that I touch move, and move, too, 
in the way that I push. 

Not long ago I was talking with Baron 
Kikuchi, president of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Kioto, about some plans for the 
advancement of the city. I was trying 
to convince him that the plans that I had 
in mind would succeed. He evidently did 
not share my enthusiasm and gave voice 
to his doubts. I brushed the difficulties 
aside and gave my reasons for the hope 
that was in me. His final answer was: 
“Well, you are the most sanguine man I 
ever met.” 

“Baron Kikuchi,” I replied, ‘‘I think 
I have the right to be sanguine. I have 
seen myself pull up four times out of 
what was literally the infernal pit, and if 
that fact does not constitute a right to be 
sanguine, I do not know what does.” 
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MY AIM IN “THE STORY OF THE NEGRO” 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


of Negro farmers to meet at Tus- 

kegee. At this meeting, which was 
the first “‘Tuskegee Negro Conference,” I 
called upon some of the more successful 
farmers to tell how they had succeeded. 
I asked those who owned land, for ex- 
ample, to tell how they had made and 
saved enough money to make themselves 
independent land-owners. Their stories 
were frequently amusing, and always in- 
structive and inspiring to the other mem- 
bers of the conference. I think we all 
went away from these meetings feeling 
that there was hope for all of us. 

These conferences have been going on 
every year since that time. The people 
we invited carried back to their com- 
munities the stories they heard, so that 


Sin years ago I invited a number 


some of the best may almost be desig- 
nated as classics. 

There was the story of the woman who 
started with a puppy, which she traded 
for a pig, and went on from that until 
she owned her own land. Then there 
was the old farmer from Pickens County, 
who used to come to the conference every 
year with a new suit of clothes made 
from wool’ grown on his own farm, spun 
by his daughters into cloth, and made 
by his wife into a suit of clothes. I 
remember, also, that he used to tell us 
of the great things that were accomplished 
by four Negroes whom he always referred 
to as ‘‘the Singleton brothers.” We 
never saw the Singleton brothers at our 
conference, but every year he would 
tell us, in the most interesting way, about 
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what these mighty men of Mamiesville 
were doing. (They had named their 
community Mamiesville, after the daugh- 
ter of one of the leading citizens, in imi- 
tation of their white neighbors who had 
called their town Ethelsville.) 

I used to wonder sometimes whether the 
Singleton brothers really existed. At times 
they seemed ‘‘too good to be true.” 

In this way there grew up out of our 
conference a sort of oral literature which 
led us to take a wholesome pride in the 
progress that colored people were making 
in farming, land-getting, home-building, 
and the other fundamental things of life. 
These stories were not less interesting 
because the heroes of them were plain, 
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simple folk, men who worked hard to lift 
themselves, and in doing so had shown 
the way for others to do the same thing. 

In writing “The Story of the Negro” 
I have tried to do on a larger scale just 
what the stories of the Negro conference 
have done — to supply a kind of litera- 
ture that will inspire the masses of my 
own people with hope, ambition, and 
confidence. I also wanted to show the 
character and extent of the progress made 
by the Negro during slavery times, in 
the hope that I might suggest what was 
accomplished and also what was stirring 
in the minds of the Negro people during 
that long period when there was no one 
to voice their thoughts or tell their story. 


MY AIM IN “CAVANAGH” 


BY 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


readers would find ‘“‘Cavanagh”’ 
That 
is naturally the prime factor in the book’s 


Be=« a novelist, I hoped that my 


a good story, first of all. 


appeal. But as I have never been 
quite satisfied with any story for its own 
sake, so in this romance (as in ‘The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop” and 
in ‘‘Hesper’’) I have sought for something 
sociologic as a background. I found 
what I needed in the work of the Forest 
Service as expressed through its rangers 
—a service built up by Gifford Pinchot 
and constituting in my opinion the most 
significant movement in the West at this 
moment. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the West, Uncle Sam has on the 
spot a man who represents the future 
and not the present, the Federal and- not 
the local spirit. The forest ranger, riding 
his solitary trail, is the vidette of the 
real civilization which is to bring in “‘the 
New West.” 

In fact this book marks a change in 
me as to the West. Hitherto I have 
taken the violence and filth of the Western 
cattle country as the necessary accom- 


paniments of a visit to a distant “terri- 
tory;” but now that these ‘“cow-towns”’ 
are parts of the Republic, I find myself 
critical and condemnatory. The free- 
range stockman and his cowboy cohorts 
were admirable subjects for fiction, but 
they have served their turn. They must 
now be judged as citizens of the New 
West. In “Cavanagh” I have put some 
part of my changed attitude toward the 
cowboy and all that he represents. I 
feel a certain responsibility toward the 
West — and being no longer young I find 
myself intolerant of the lawless element 
which has done so much to bring the 
country into contempt. 

However, all this seems to make the 
story much more informing than it really 
is. It is by no means so formidable as 
all this talk would seem to make it. I 
have an enthusiasm for the field service 
of the Forestry Bureau, and perhaps I 
may summarize satisfactorily by saying 
that the main interest of the volume 
(outside of its story) will probably lie in 
the pictures which I have drawn of a 
fairly typical ranger’s life. 
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HE following letter was written by 
an invalid minister who was hur- 
ried off to Arizona in what was 

supposed to be the last stages of tuberculosis. 
It is a personal letter, telling a friend the 
simple story of a resolute fight, and the 
writer has consented to its publication here: 
+ My pEaR ——: Here isa tale — not of woe, 
but of conquest. You may have heard from 
me and from others that I have been working 
for years on the hen problem. Of course, hen 
fever is likely to develop in any man, rage for 
a time, and then die out. In my case the fever 
was never of the raging sort. My inspiration 
to work with poultry came from deeper sources. 
I have been waging a tireless warfare for the 
financial freedom of the family. No matter 
how weak in body, I have never been infirm in 
purpose. I know there is no cure for me: that 
I can never again know what a man really feels 
like who breathes and fills his lungs. With me 
the question is simply — how long can I stay 
here with the family? There is a flame that 
burns within the breasts of some “lungers” 
that seems to resist the blasts that shriek for 
its extinguishment. 

But I have not been content merely to fight 
tuberculosis. I could not make a business of 
invalidism. I would blush to join the ranks 
of those valetudinarians whose graft is to enjoy 
poor health; so I resolved that I would show 
my children a father at work. I could not 
command success, but I would show my boy how 
bitterly his gasping daddy fought to teach him 
by daily example the dignity of labor. I have 
won my fight, after six years of effort. 

Now, I can’t imagine what sort of a hen-coop 
you think I have here, but I will tell you about 
it. Six years ago I began with twenty-four 
hens. Year after year I forged ahead until 
to-day I have 2,000 standard-bred White Leg- 
horn hens, and every chick is of my own hatch- 
ing! Imagine 2,000 beautiful white hens in 
procession on your main residence street! 

i repeated the blunder of sending thousands 
of miles away for eggs when better ones could 
be had nearer home, but as I was closer to the 
natural hatching season than when I first ex- 
perimented, the results were better. This time 
I hatched White Rocks only. The eggs came 
from a well-known Eastern breeder, and while 
I was disappointed in the number that hatched 
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I was greatly pleased with the quality of the 
few that came. All chicken folk will admit 
that a White Rock is a fine chick. He grows 
fast and he is a chummy little fellow from his 
youth up. I believe I took one hundred fluffy 
chicks from that inaibator. Previous experi- 
ence had taught me how to detect deformities in 
chicks, and I was pleased to see the little rascals 
standing squarely on their feet and to watch with 
keen delight their pretty shoe- button eyes. 

Yes, of course, I was yet very foolish about 
chicks. For hours I sat and watched them 
play, and often I would drag the rest of the 
family from the house to the brooder to see the 
chicks at football with a piece of meat. While 
watching them scuffling for the meat, the world 
seemed young to me and I forgot every un- 
pleasant thing — forgot that anybody, any- 
where, was sick. Before me was life, young, 
hustling, scrapping, tugging, and I was held 
longer by those little fcllows without fatigue 
than I could have thought possible. 

The energy that drove me on was only in a 
limited sense physical. A quick perception 
of just what part of the work would break me 
down helped, and I always managed to have 
some one with a stronger arm where I knew 
mine would fail. But the secret of this poultry 
proposition is found in the cells of the brain, 
not in the muscles of the arm. Only a little 
brawn is necessary in this business. I can buy 
that, but I cannot hire the hand or face that 
becomes so sensitive to heat or cold that it 
can tell in a moment if a little chick is gasping 
from heat or becoming chilled from cold. I 
cannot buy “gumption.” 

I have been above measure obstreperous. 
I have refused to be ‘‘a dead one,”’ and here 
goes a letter to you, six years after my proper 
funeral should have been held, which plainly in- 
dicates that I have not been even a good living 
corpse. Six years ago my friends set me in a 
chair, and watched that chair. Yet they often find 
itempty—lo! Ihave gone. But later I return. 
I have been merely off, feeding the chickens. 

The really vital thing in the fight against tuber- 
culosis is to keep the malady below the collar- 
bone. The “white plague” is a disease of the 
lungs — not of the brain. While the enemy’s 
sappers and miners are undercutting and blast- 
ing out the lung tissue, a man with a clear head 
may conquer a kingdom, plant a vineyard, or 
establish a poultry-farm—if he has any “ginger.” 
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This name is a 
synonym for pure soap. Made 
from edible products—Fairy is whiter, 
sweeter, daintier than any other soap for 

toilet or bath. Add to this the distinct advan- 
tage Fairy has in its handy, floating, oval cake, that 
each cake is wrapped in tissue and packed in a car- 
ton, and that its price is but 5c, and you can find no 

real excuse for failing to at least try Fairy Soap. 
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LIST of Woods owners in any city of the United States shows beyond a 
question of adoubt that this is the popular Electric—the chosen car of men of 
affairs as well as the favorite conveyance of Her Highness, the Amer- 


ican Woman. 


You see it wherever you go—in the shopping district—in front of 


office buildings, fashionable clubs and homes where wealth and culture are manifest, 
and where the exclusive richness of such a vehicle can be most readily appreciated. 


The name and fame of this Electric are based 
on achievements covering a period of over thir- 
teen years. The first electric vehicle ever oper- 
ated was a Woods. It is the pioneer. The 
advantages it offers you today are what you would 
naturally expect of a product into which goes the 
best material money can buy, and the conscien- 
tious effort of the most skilled and experienced 
engineers and mechanics in the world. 


You can drive your Woods Electric anywhere 
—any time of the year. Its marvelous power is 
always under easy and absolute control. Its action 

is regular, dependable and positive. 
A child can operate it safely. 


The Woods Electric is specially 
designed to accommodate 

three people comfort- 

ably on the rear 


seat, with two on the front seat. This is 
one of its exclusive features. It makes: it the 
‘*plus-one’’ car in point of capacity. It affords 
an unobstructed view of the road, even with five 
passengers. 

Solid rubber tires of our own special com- 
pound, with patented springs to absorb all jolt, 
Insure perpetual comfort and immunity from 
tire mishaps. 

The use of forty cells of Exide Batteries, in 
conjunction with a marvelously easy running 
mechanism, is another reason for the unparalleled 
success of the Woods Electric. 

You should know more of this car. You 
owe it to yourself to know all about it. The 
joy, pleasure and satisfaction it is giving to 
hundreds of others all over the United States, it 
will just so surely give to you. 


WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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